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INTRODUCTION 


“As I look out upon this world, upon these hills so 
tranquil now under the glittering stars, I see as plainly as 
I see that those stars are rising and setting, our waste and 
disorder, our petty, distressful, and dispersed life, so hasty 
and undisciplined and tragically silly, giving place to the 
advent of a conscious, coherent being of mankind, pos- 
sessing and ruling the earth... 

“The ideas of a collective organization of the basal 
needs of mankind, of a systematic economy of the energy 
that goes now to waste in competition for mere existence, 
the idea of a complete abolition of forestalling, of ob- 
struction for gain and indeed of every sort of profiteering, 
these primary socialist ideas are more living than ever 
they were.” 


Tuus H. G. Wells, the foremost novelist of his times, speaks 
in the year 1926 through the lips of William Clissold, suc- 
cessful British business man and scientist, in his novel, The 
World of William Clissold. 

The above quotation is characteristic of the social thinking 
of the author. To him, as to his brilliant contemporary, 
G. Bernard Shaw, the present social order appears to be funda- 
mentally wasteful, fundamentally unjust, fundamentally un- 
scientific. To him socialism, in the broader conception of 
that term, presents the most hopeful way out—the way to 
joyful, creative activity for the common good. 

The early environment of H. G. Wells was such as to give 
him a conception of the evil effects of present social relation- 
ships. His was no aristocratic upbringing. He was born on 
September 21, 1866, behind or above a small shop in Bromley, 
Kent, in England. His mother was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper at Midhurst, and had been in service as lady’s maid 
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before her marriage. His father, Joseph Wells, combined 
shopkeeping with cricket playing. He was rather strikingly 
successful in the latter pursuit, and made several new records 
in cricket, but his shop was a failure. He died when Herbert 
was twelve years of age. His death forced Wells’ mother to 
go into service again, this time as housekeeper in a fashionable 
home. Here Wells learned something of the other side of 
life. 

At the age of fifteen, Wells became a clerk in a dry-goods 
store in Windsor. The long hours of toil, the scanty pay, and 
the lack of intellectual stimulus in the store worked on his 
nerves, and finally he packed up and ran home. 

“I ran away one Sunday morning to my mother,” he after- 
wards wrote of that incident, ‘tand told her that I would die 
rather than go on being a draper. That seventeen-mile tramp, 
without break, to deliver that ultimatum is still very vivid in 
my memory. I felt then most desperately wicked+and now I 
know it was nearly the best thing I ever did in my life.” 

At 16, Wells became an assistant in the Midhurst Grammar 
school, and later obtained a scholarship at the Normal School 
of Science at Kensington. In 1889, at the age of 23, he 
matriculated at the University of London, studied at the Royal 
College of Science for three years and took the degree of B.S. 
with first-class honors in zodlogy and second class honors in 
biology. Following his college work he served as a tutor in 
private schools until the bursting of a blood vessel forced him 
to give up his teaching. It was at this time that he entered 
the field of journalism. In 1895 he wrote his first general 
book, Select Conversation with an Uncle. ‘The next several 
years he spent largely in writing vivid, fantastic romances of 
the type of The Time Machine, The War of the World, and 
When the Sleeper Awakes. His first romance, The Time Ma- 
chine, takes the reader forward to the year 802,701. In When 
the Sleeper Awakes, the author comes nearer to the present 
era, but 200 years away. He depicts the struggle between the 
forces of autocracy, represented by Ostrog, and of democracy, 
led by Graham, the awakened Sleeper. During the time that 
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Graham had slept,—a period of two hundred years,—wealth 
had concentrated more and more in the hands of the few, and, 
“greater than ever, grown with the city to gigantic propor- 
tions, were poverty and hopeless labor and all the sorrows of 
his time.” By some strange accident it was the Sleeper who 
held the nominal title to this wealth, who owned half of the 
wealth of the world, but who found the tyrant Ostrog, as 
trustee of the wealth, using it to enslave the people. Graham 
decided to challenge the power of Ostrog, to become the 
champion of the oppressed millions, and a thrilling battle in 
the air follows which finally brings victory to the people. 

In fantastic romances such as these, Wells, in the beginning 
of his literary career, gradually introduced the note of social 
criticism of present-day society and endeavored to portray 
possible future developments. 

With the beginning of the twentieth century, while still 
continuing occasionally to utilize his early medium of social 
expression, the author turned more and more to the sociological 
essay and there issued from the press the brilliant volumes,— 
Anticipations (1901), The Discovery of the Future (1901), 
Mankind in the Making (1903), This Misery of Boots (1907), 
New Worlds for Old (1908), First and Last Things (1909), 
Socialism and the Great State (1912) and others. In these 
essays, Wells sets forth his theories of society, of the state, of 
socialism, of the family, of war, of education, of a large 
variety of social problems which appear to him as vital. 

In beginning this new literary medium, it was not the 
author’s intention to wander far afield from his imaginative 
writings. “Originally,” he writes later, “I intended Anticipa- 
tions to be my sole digression from my art or trade (or what 
you will) of an imaginative writer. I wrote that book in 
order to clear up the muddle in my own mind about innumer- 
able social and political questions, questions I could not keep 
out of my work, which it distressed me to touch upon in a 
stupid, haphazard way, and which no one, so far as I knew, 
had handled in a manner to satisfy my needs.” But Anticipa- 
tions did not achieve its end. I have a slow, constructive, hesi- 
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tating sort of mind, and when I emerged from that under- 
taking I found that I had still most of my questions to state 
and solve. 

“In Mankind in the Making, therefore, I tried to review the 
social organization in a different way, to consider it as an 
educational process instead of dealing with it as a thing with 
a future history, ... . and came out of that second effort 
guilty of much rash writing, but with a considerable develop- 
ment of formed opinion. In many matters I had shaped out 
at. last a certain personal certitude, upon which I feel I shall 
go for the rest of my days.” 

Mankind in the Making also failed to satisfy Wells’ desire 
for sociological speculation, and in 1905, we see him issuing 
another book, A Modern Utopia, in character a “sort of shot- 
silk texture between philosophical discussion on the one hand 
and imaginative narrative on the other,” with the object of 
giving a general picture of the new social order which, in his 
opinion, would be at once possible and more desirable than the 
world in which he lived. Unlike the utopias of the past, in 
which “change and development were dammed back by in- 
vincible dams forever,” the modern utopia of Wells was a 
society of constant change, not a “citadel,” but a “ship of 
State,” sailing ever onward. 

In 1907 Wells wrote This Misery of Boots, a fascinating 
essay which has had a wide circulation in radical circles. Be- 
ginning with the problem of good and bad boots, the author 
introduces the reader to the whole problem of poverty and 
riches, and to a possible solution of that problem. This pam- 
phlet was followed by Wells’ most comprehensive and syste- 
matic attempt to set forth his views on socialism, New Worlds 
for Old (1908). In this volume Wells sees Socialism “as the 
most hopeful thing in human affairs.” Marxian Socialism he 
regards as a step far in advance of the earlier Utopian Social- 
ism, but too fatalistic, too sure of ultimate victory; too un- 
critical of the immense difficulties that confront labor in con- 
structing the new order; too unattractive to people who had 
.any real knowledge of administration. He appeals for a con- 
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structive Socialism which would seek to enrich Socialist ideas, 
direct its energies and attention to political reform and set 
itself to the socializing of land and the main public services 
of the community. 

“To have become a Socialist,” he concludes, “tis to have 
learnt something, to have made an intellectual and moral step, 
to have discovered a general purpose in life and a new meaning 
in duty and brotherhood. But to have become a Socialist is 
not, as many suppose, to have become generally wise. Rather 
in realizing the nature of the task that could be done, one 
realizes also one’s insufficiencies, one’s want of knowledge, 
one’s need of force and training. Here and in this manner, 
says Socialism, a palace and safety and great happiness may 
be made for mankind. But it seems to me the Socialist, as he 
turns his hand and way of living towards the common end, 
knows little of the nature of his task if he does so with any 
but a lively sense of his individual weakness and the need for 
charity for all that he achieves.” 

In 1909 Wells further elaborated his social creed in his First 
and Last Things. Here he again cries out against the social 
effects of present day inequality. “I see human life [he de- 
clared] as unavoidable waste and human confusion. . . . I see 
the grimy millions who slave for industrial production; I see 
some who are extravagant and yet contemptible creatures of 
luxury, and some leading lives of shame and indignity, tens of 
thousands of wealthy people wasting lives in vulgarity and 
unsatisfying trivialities, hundreds of thousands meanly chaffer- 
ing themselves, rich or poor, in the wasteful ways of trade. 
I see gamblers, fools, brutes, toilers, martyrs. Their disorder 
of effort, the spectacle of futility fills me with a passionate 
desire to end waste, to create order, to develop understanding. 
Socialism is to me no more and no less than the awakening of 
a collective consciousness in humanity, a collective will and a 
collective mind out of which finer individualities may arise 
forever in a perpetual series of fresh endeavors and fresh 
achievements for the race.” 

In this volume Wells criticizes the ‘Socialism of condescen- 
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sion,” the “Socialism of revolt” and the “furtive socialism of 
the specialist that one finds most typically in the Fabian 
Society.” 

Socialism, as one aspect of a great change in the spirit and 
method of human intercourse, he sees raising humanity to 
heights hitherto undreamed of: 

“It [Socialism] sees the great masses of humanity rising out 
of base and immediate anxieties, out of dwarfing pressures and 
cramped surroundings, to understanding and participation and 
fine effort. It sees the resources of the earth husbanded and 
harvested, economized and used with scientific skill for the 
maximum of result. It sees towns and cities finely built, a 
race of beings finely bred and taught and trained, open ways 
and freedom from end to end of the earth. It sees beauty in- 
creasing in humanity, about humanity and through humanity. 
Through this great body of mankind goes evermore an increas- 
ing understanding, and intensifying brotherhood. As Chris- 
tians have dreamt of the New Jerusalem, so does Socialism, 
growing ever more temperate, potent, forgiving and resolute, 
set its face to the world city of mankind.” 

In 1909, Wells turned to his third type of writing, the 
sociological novel, a form for which he has received so out- 
standing a reputation. The first in the series of brilliant ef- 
forts were Tono Bungay and History of Mr. Polly. Here, 
particularly in Tono Bungay, he pictures the drabness and fu- 
tility of much of our middle class existence and the inefficiency 
of our modern competitive system. In several of his novels, 
as in his earlier economic essays, he seeks for an aristocracy of 
understanding and purpose to usher in the new order. 

“It is only through a conscious, frank and world-wide 
codperation of the man of science, the scientific worker, the 
man accustomed to the direction of productive industry, the 
man able to control the arterial supply of credit, the man who 
can control newspapers and politicians,” Wells has William 
Clissold remark, in his World of William Clissold, ‘that the 
great system of changes they have almost inadvertently got 
going can be brought to any hopeful order of development. 
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“Such men, whether they mean to be or not, ate the actual 
revolutionaries in our world. Among them it is and in no 
other direction that we must look for the first effectual ap- 
pearance of the new adult mind in codperative association. If 
they cannot lead mankind forward to an assured possession of 
its new ampler life then I do not see how that necessary for- 
ward stride can ever be made.” 

However, in the Preface to this volume, Wells warns the 
reader against considering all of the expressions of his prin- 
cipal characters a perfect reflection of his own beliefs, and 
we should not, therefore, regard William Clissold’s remarks as 
the last word in Wells’ philosophy. 

“It would be a great kindness to a no doubt undeserving 
author, [he writes] if in this instance William Clissold could 
be treated as William Clissold, and if Mr. Wells could be 
spared the standard charge of having changed his views afresh, 
and so forth and so on, because William Clissold sees many 
things from a different angle than did Mr. Polly, George 
Ponderevo, . . . and the many other characters who have 
been identified as mouthpieces and exponents of Mr. Wells’ 
scandalously varied views and attitudes. And it is a point 
worth considering in this period of successful personal memoirs 
that if the author had wanted to write a mental autobiography 
instead of a novel, there is no conceivable reason why he 
should not have done so.” 

During and immediately following the World War, Wells’ 
writings—outside of his novels—dealt largely with the inter- 
national situation. Wells, the novelist, also received a new 
world-wide reputation as Wells, the historian, through his 
monumental work, The Outline of History. He likewise 
found time, during the war, in his What Is Coming, to formu- 
late for his readers the reconstructed economic system which 
he felt was bound to emerge from the world conflict. 

After the war Wells made a brief visit to Soviet Russia, 
and, in 1920, frankly set forth his views in his Russia in the 
Shadows. Of the Bolshevik government, he wrote: 

“Tt is, I would say at once, the only possible government in 
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Russia at the present time. It is the only idea, it supplies the 
only solidarity, left in Russia.” 

Of the young Russian Marxists he declared: 

“They [young Marxists] realize in their own persons the 
social injustice, the stupid negligence, the colossal incivility 
of our system; they realize that they are insulted and sacri- 
ficed by it; and they devote themselves to break it and emanci- 
pate themselves from it. No insidious propaganda is needed to 
make such rebels; it is the faults of a system that half- 
educates and then enslaves them, which have created the 
communist movement wherever industrialism has developed. 
There would have been Marxists if Marx had never lived. 
When I was a boy of 14 I was a complete Marxist, long before 
I had heard the name of Marx. I had been cut off abruptly 
from education, caught in a detestable shop, and I was being 
broken in to a life of mean and dreary toil. I was worked too 
hard and for such long hours that all thoughts of self-improve- _ 
ment seemed hopeless. I would have set fire to that place if I 
had not been convinced it was over-insured.” 

However, the mature Wells pinned his faith to education, 
and in this volume again set forth his belief that “through a 
vast, sustained, educational campaign the existing capitalist 
system can be civilized into a collectivist world system.” 

Wells is not an organizer. He is not a committee man. He © 
is essentially a writer and dreamer, a social prophet. While 
passionately interested in the Socialist goal, he has not, as has — 
his distinguished contemporary, Bernard Shaw, thrown him- — 
self for any period of time into the organized Socialist move- _ 
ment. His longest service in a socialist body was during the — 
five-year period, 1903-1908, when he was an active and dis- — 
turbing member of the Fabian Society. During the first three 
years of membership in this Society he did little more than : 
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read two papers before the Society. One of his addresses was 
afterwards published as This Misery of Boots. 

In 1906 he began an aggressive campaign for the enlarge- 
ment of the Fabian Society. The task undertaken by the 
Fabians, he declared, “is nothing less than the alteration of 
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the economic basis of society. Measure with your eye this 
little meeting, this little hall: look at that little stall of not 
very powerful tracts: think of the scattered members, one 
i here, one there. Then go out into the Strand. Note the size 
\ of the buildings and business places, note the glare of the 
advertisements, note the abundance of traffic and the multi- 
_ tude of people. That is the world whose very foundations you 
are attempting to change. How does this little dribble of 
activities look then?” 
_ Wells went on to argue that the Society failed to advertise 
itself, made membership difficult, and maintained a Basis “‘ill- 
written and old-fashioned, harsh and bad in tone, assertive and 
unwise.” Wells declared that victory could only be attained 
through the methods employed by such straight fighters as 
Scipio, whilst Fabius, after whom the Fabian Society was 
named, ended his career as a stumbling block to progress. 
Wells laid down a program for increasing the Society’s mem- 
bership and put as its goal ten thousand members within a 
year. A distinguished committee was selected to assist in en- 
larging the Society’s membership. The report, submitted about 
the time of the first labor party victory in 1906, urged, among 
_ other things, that the name of the Society be changed to the 
_ British Socialist party to reach the middle class in England, 
that a weekly organ be established, that publishing be con- 
ducted on a large scale, that Fabians run candidates for 
Parliament and that the Basis of the Society be changed. The 
new proposed Basis declared that the Society sought to bring 
about ‘fa reconstruction of the social organization” by 
(a) “promoting transfer of land and capital to the state; 
(b) “enforcing equal citizenship of men and women; 
(c) “substituting public for privave authority in the education 
and support of the young.” 

Bernard Shaw answered Wells’ attack on the Executive and 
for some time the controversy between England’s foremost 
- novelist and its foremost dramatist created quite a furore in 
economic circles. Some of the reforms urged by Mr. Wells 
were adopted by the Society; some rejected. In the next 
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election Wells became a member of the Fabian Executive and _ 
brought to it many of his followers, but he soon resigned, 
bored with committee work, disliking certain of the Fabian 
policies and anxious to concentrate on the writing of novels. 

His last activity in the organized movement was in the fall 
of 1922, when he ran as candidate for Parliament on the Brit-~ 
ish Labor party ticket with the University of London as his 
constituency. Following the war he turned historian, and 
published the impressive volumes, The Outline of History. 

In the collection of his writings here presented, we have 
included The Discovery of the Future (1901), in which Mr. 
Wells evolves his general life philosophy; This Misery of Boots 
(1906), the famous propaganda pamphlet, calling attention | 
to the inequalities of the present order; the first two chapters 
in New Worlds for Old (1908); the imaginative story, The 
Country of the Blind (1911); the “Past and The Great State,” 
contained in Socialism and the Great State, edited by Wells 
in 1912, and three campaign addresses made by Wells while a 
candidate for Parliament in 1922. 

Here may be found much of Wells’ social outlook upon life. 
To Wells, as will be seen, there is no question as to the need — 
for fundamental change in economic relationships; there is 
no question as to the enormous wastes, the chaos and injustice 
of capitalism; there is no question as to the need for some 
form of collectivist or socialist society. There is, however, a 
very grave question as to the best means of bringing about the 
great and needed change. Shall society depend primarily on 
the well-to-do and powerful? Shall it depend upon the middle — 
class or shall it strive primarily to organize the working class 
as the chief instrument of reconstruction? Wells’ candidacy 
for Parliament on the British Labor party ticket seems to place 
him among those who believe that a party of labor is likely to 
be one of the great instruments for social change. 

However, in almost all of his books where the problem has 
been discussed, he has laid great emphasis on the probable 
contribution of men of culture, of leisure, of intellectual and 
administrative attainments to social reconstruction. It is like- 
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wise true that Wells instinctively revolts against the narrow 
class appeal, against the assumption that socialism is coming 
inevitably as a result of economic and social change, irrespec- 
tive of the motivation of the human will; and against dogma 
in all of its forms. 

We may agree or disagree with the social ideals of Wells 
and his methods for attaining these ideals. But we cannot 
escape the fascination of his writings, nor fail to be deeply 
inspired by the power of his arraignment of the insufficiencies 
of present-day civilization and by his passion for a society in 
which justice, freedom, order, and beauty might prevail in the 
relations of man to man, 

Harry W. Laer. 
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THIS MISERY OF BOOTS 
1, THE WORLD AS BOOTS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


“It does not do,” said a friend of mine, “to think about 
boots.” For my own part, I have always been particularly in- 
clined to look at boots, and think about them. I have an odd 
idea that most general questions can be expressed in terms of 
foot-wear—which is perhaps why cobblers are often such 
philosophical men. Accident, it may be, gave me this per- 
suasion. A very considerable part of my childhood was spent 
in an underground kitchen; the window opened upon a 
bricked-ip space, surmounted by a grating before my father’s 
shop window. So that, when I looked out of the window, 
instead of seeing—as children of a higher upbringing would 
do—the heads and bodies of people, I saw their under side. 
I got acquainted indeed with all sorts of social types as boots 
simply, indeed, as the soles of boots; and only subsequently, 
and with care, have I fitted heads, bodies, and legs to these 
pediments. 

There would come boots and shoes (no doubt holding peo- 
ple) to stare at the shop, finicking, neat little women’s boots, 
good sorts and bad sorts, fresh and new, worn crooked in the 
tread, patched or needing patching; men’s boots, clumsy and 
fine, rubber shoes, tennis shoes, goloshes. Brown shoes I never 
beheld—it was before that time; but I have seen patterns. 
Boots used to come and commune at the window, duets that 
marked their emotional development by a restlessness or a 
kick, . . . But anyhow, that explains my preoccupation with 
boots. 

But my friend did not think it did, to think about boots. 

My friend was a realistic novelist, and a man from whom 
hope had departed. I cannot tell you how hope had gone out 
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18 WELLS’ SOCIAL ANTICIPATIONS 
of his life; some subtle disease of the soul had robbed him at 


last of any enterprise, or belief in coming things; and he was 
trying to live the few declining years that lay before him in a 
sort of bookish comfort, among surroundings that seemed 
peaceful and beautiful, by not thinking of things that were 
painful and cruel. And we met a tramp who limped along 
the lane. 

“‘Chafed heel,” I said, when we had parted from him again; 
*tand on these pebbly byways no man goes barefooted.” My 
friend winced; and a little silence came between us. We were 
both recalling things; and then for a time, when we began 
to talk again, until he would have no more of it, we rehearsed 
the miseries of boots. 

We agreed that to a very great majority of people in this 
country boots are constantly a source of distress giving pain 
and discomfort, causing trouble, causing anxiety. We tried to 
present the thing in a concrete form to our own minds by 
hazardous statistical inventions. “At the present moment,” 
said I, “one person in ten in these islands is in discomfort 
through boots.” 

My friend thought it was nearer one in five. 

“In the life of a poor man or a poor man’s wife, and still 
more in the lives of their children, this misery of the boot 
occurs and recurs—every year so many days.” 

We made a sort of classification of these trouble. 

There is the trouble of the new boot. 

(i) They are made oftsome bad, unventilated material; and 
“draw the feet,” as people say. 

(ii) They do not fit exactly. Most people have to buy 
ready-made boots; they cannot afford others, and, in the sub- 
missive philosophy of poverty, they wear them to “get used” 
to them. This gives you the little-toe pinch, the big-toe pinch, 
the squeeze and swelling across the foot; and, as a sort of 
chronic development of these pressures, come corns and all 
the misery of corns. Children’s feet get distorted for good 
by this method of fitting the human being to the thing; and 
a vast number of people in the world are, as a consequence of 
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this, ashamed to appear barefooted. (I used to press people 
who came to see me in warm weather to play Badminton bare- 
footed on the grass—a delightful thing to do—until I found 
out that many were embarrassed at the thought of displaying 
twisted toes and corns, and such-like disfigurements.) 

(iii) The third trouble of new boots is this: they are un- 
seasoned and in bad condition, and so they squeak and make 
themselves an insulting commentary on one’s ways. 

But these are but trifling troubles to what arises as the boots 
get into wear. Then it is the pinch comes in earnest. Of 
these troubles of the worn boot, 1 and my friend, before he 
desisted, reckoned up three principal classes: 

(i) There are the various sorts of chafe. Worst of the 
chafes is certainly the heel chafe, when something goes wrong 
with the upright support at the heel. This, as a boy, I have 
had to endure for days together; because there were no other 
boots for me. Then there is the chafe that comes when that 
inner lining of the boot rucks up—very like the chafe it is that 
poor people are always getting from over-darned and hastily- 
darned socks. And then there is the chafe that comes from 
ready-made boots one has got a trifle too large or long, in 
order to avoid the pinch and corns. After a little while, there 
comes a transverse crease across the loose-fitting forepart; and, 
when the boot stiffens from wet or any cause, it chafes across 
the base of the toes. They have you all ways. And I have a 
very lively recollection too of the chafe of the knots one made 
to mend broken laces—one cannot be always buying new laces, 
and the knots used to work inward. And then the chafe of 
the crumpled tongue. 

(ii) Then there are the miseries that come from the wear 
of the sole. There is the rick of ankle because the heel has 
gone over, and the sense of insecurity; and there is the miser- 
able sense of not looking well from behind that many people 
must feel. It is almost always painful to me to walk behind 
girls who work out, and go to and fro, consuming much foot- 
wear, for this very reason, that their heels seem always to wear 
askew. Girls ought always to be so beautiful, most girls could 
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be so beautiful that to see their poor feet askew, the grace of 
their walk gone, a sort of spinal curvature induced, makes me 
wretched and angry with a world that treats them so. And 
then there is the working through of nails, nails in the shoe. 
One limps on manfully in the hope presently of a quiet mo- 
ment and a quiet corner in which one may hammer the thing 
down again. One made fantastic paces to prevent it happen- 
ing; one was dreadfully ashamed. At last one was forced to 
sit by the wayside frankly, and cut the flap away. 

(iii) Our third class of miseries we made of splitting and 
leaks. ‘These are for the most part mental miseries, the feeling 
of shabbiness as one sees the ugly yawn, for example, between 
toe cap and the main upper of the boot; but they involve also 
chills, colds, and a long string of disagreeable consequences. 
And we spoke too of the misery of sitting down to work (as 
multitudes of London school children do every wet morning) 
in boots with soles worn thin or into actual holes, that have 
got wet and chilling on the way to the work place. ... 

From these instances my mind ran on to others. I made a 
discovery. I had always despised the common run of poor 
Londoners for not spending their Sundays and holidays in 
sturdy walks, the very best of exercise. I had allowed myself 
to say when I found myself one summer day at Margate: 
“What a soft lot all these young people must be who loaf 
about the band-stand here, when they might be tramping 
over the Kentish hills inland!” But now I repented me of that. 
Long tramps indeed! Their boots would have hurt them. Their 
boots would not stand it. I saw it all. 

And now my discourse was fairly under way. “Ex pede 
Herculem,” I said; “these miseries of boots are no more than 
a sample. The clothes people wear are no better than their 
boots; and the houses they live in far worse. And think of 
the shoddy garment of ideas-and misconceptions and partial 
statements into which their poor minds have been jammed 
by way of education! Think of the way that pinches and 
chafes them! If one expanded the miseries of these things. 
. .. Think, for example, of the results of poor, bad, unwise 
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food, of badly-managed eyes and ears and teeth! Think of the 
quantity of toothache.” 

a i tell you, it does not do to think of such things!” cried 
my friend, in a sort of anguish; and would have no more of 
it at any price. os 

And yet in his time othe had written books full of these very 
matters, before despair overtook him. 


Il. PEOPLE WHOSE BOOTS DON’T HURT THEM 


Well, I did not talk merely to torment him; nor have I 
written this merely to torment you. You see I have a per- 
sistent persuasion that all these miseries are preventable mis- 
eries, which it lies in the power of men to cure. 

Everybody does not suffer misery from boots. 

One person I know, another friend of mine, who can testify 
to that! who has tasted all the miseries of boots, and who now 
goes about the world free of them, but not altogether forgetful 
of them. A stroke of luck, aided perhaps by a certain alacrity 
on his own part, lifted him out of the class in which one buys 
one’s boots and clothes out of what is left over from a pound 
a week, into the class in which one spends seventy or eighty 
pounds a year on clothing. Sometimes he buys shoes and 
boots at very good shops; sometimes he has them made for 
him; he has them stored in a proper cupboard, and great care 
is taken of them; and so his boots and shoes and slippers never 
chafe, never pinch, never squeak, never hurt nor worry him, 
never bother him; and, when he sticks out his toes before the 
fire, they do not remind him that he is a shabby and. con- 
temptible wretch, living meanly on the dust heaps of the 
world. You might think from this he had every reason to 
congratulate himself and be happy, seeing that he has had 
good follow after evil; but such is the oddness of the human 
heart, he isn’t contented at all. The thought of the multi- 
tudes so much worse off than himself in this matter of foot- 
wear, gives him no sort of satisfaction. Their boots pinch 
him vicariously. The black rage with the scheme of things 
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that once he felt through suffering in his own person in the 
days when he limped shabbily through gaily busy, fashionable 
London streets in split boots that chafed, he feels now almost 
as badly as he goes about the world very comfortably himself, 
but among people whom he knows with a pitiless clearness to 
be almost intolerably uncomfortable. He has no optimistic 
illusion that things are all right with them. Stupid people 
who have always been well off, who have always had boots 
that fit, may think that; but not so he. In one respect the 
thought of boots makes him even more viciously angry now, 
than it used to do. In the old days he was savage with his 
luck, but hopelessly savage; he thought that bad boots, ugly, 
uncomfortable clothes, rotten houses, were in the very nature 
of things. Now, when he sees a child sniffing and blubbering 
and halting upon the pavement, or an old country woman 
going painfully along a lane, he no longer recognizes the 
Pinch of Destiny. His rage is lit by the thought that there are 
fools in this world who ought to have foreseen and prevented 
this. He no longer curses fate, but the dullness of statesmen 
and powerful responsible people who have neither the heart, 
nor courage, nor capacity, to change the state of mismanage- 
ment that gives us these things. 

Now do not think I am dwelling unduly upon my second 
friend’s good fortune, when I tell you that once he was con- 
stantly getting pain and miserable states of mind, colds for 
example, from the badness of his clothing, shame from being 
shabby, pain from the neglected state of his teeth, from the 
indigestion of unsuitable food eaten at unsuitable hours, from > 
the insanitary, ugly house in which he lived and the bad air 
of that part of London, from things indeed quite beyond the 
unaided power of a poor, overworked man to remedy. And 
now all these disagreeable things have gone out of his life; 
he has consulted dentists and physicians, he has hardly any dull 
days from colds, no pain from toothache at all, no gloom of 
indigestion. ... 

I will not go on with the tale of good fortune of this lucky 
person. My purpose is served if I have shown that this misery 
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of boots is not an unavoidable curse upon mankind. If one 
man can evade it, others can. By good management it may 
be altogether escaped. If you, or what is more important to 
most human beings, if any people dear to you, suffer from 
painful or disfiguring boots or shoes, and you can do no better 
for them, it is simply because you are getting the worse side 
of an ill-managed world. It is not the universal lot. 

And what I say of boots is true of all the other minor things 
of life. If your wife catches a bad cold because her boots are 
too thin for the time of the year, or dislikes going out because 
she cuts a shabby, ugly figure, if your children look painfully 
nasty because their faces are swollen with toothache, or be- 
cause their clothes are dirty, old, and ill-fitting, if you are all 
dull and disposed to be cross with one another for want, sub- 
mit, don’t be humbugged for a moment into believing that 
this is the dingy lot of all mankind. Those people you love 
are living in a badly managed world and on the wrong side 
of it; and such wretchednesses are the daily demonstration of 
that. 

Don’t say for a moment: “Such is life.” Don’t think their 
_Miseries are part of some primordial curse there is no escap- 
ing. The disproof of that is for any one to see. There are 
people, people no more deserving than others, who suffer from 
none of these things. You may feel you merit no better than 
to live so poorly and badly that your boots are always hurt- 
ing you; but do the little children, the girls, the mass of 
decent, hard-up people, deserve no better fate? 


Ml. AT THIS POINT A DISPUTE ARISES, 


Now let us imagine some one who will dispute what I am 
saying. I do not suppose any one will dispute my argument 
that a large part of the misery of civilized life—I do not say 
“all” but only a “large part”—arises out of the network of 
squalid insufficiencies of which I have taken this misery of 
boots as the simplest example. But I do believe quite a lot 
of people will be prepared to deny that such miseries can be 
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avoided. They will say that every one cannot have the best 
of things, that of all sorts of good things, including good 
leather and cobbling, there is not enough to go around, that 
lower-class people ought not to mind being shabby and un- 
comfortable, that they ought to be very glad to be able to live 
at all, considering what they are, and that it is no good stirring 
up discontent about things that cannot be altered or improved. 

Such arguments are not to be swept aside with a wave of 
the hand. It is perfectly true that every one cannot have the 
best of things; and it is in the nature of things that some 
boots should be better and some worse. To some people, either 
by sheer good luck, or through the strength of their determi- 
nation to have them, the exquisitely good boots, those of the 
finest leather and the most artistic cut, will fall. I have never 
denied that. Nobody dreams of a time when every one will 
have exactly as good boots as every one else; J am not preach- 
ing any such childish and impossible equality. But it is a 
long way from recognizing that there must be a certain 
picturesque and interesting variety in this matter of foot- 
wear, to the admission that a large majority of people can 
never hope for more than to be shod in a manner that is 
frequently painful, uncomfortable, unhealthy, or unsightly. 
That admission I absolutely refuse to make. There is enough 
good leather in the world to make good, sightly boots and 
shoes for all who need them, enough men at leisure and 
enough power and machinery to do all the work required, 
enough unemployed intelligence to organize the shoe-making 
and shoe distribution for everybody. What stands in the way? 

Let us put that question in a rather different form. Here 
on the one hand—you can see for yourself in any unfashion- 
able part of Great Britain—are people badly, uncomfortably, 
painfully shod, in old boots, rotten boots, sham boots; and on 
the other great stretches of land in the world, with unlimited 
possibilities of cattle and leather and great numbers of people, 
who, either through wealth or trade disorder, are doing no 
work. And our question is: “Why cannot the latter set to 
work and make and distribute boots?” 


a oa 
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Imagine yourself trying to organize something of this kind 
of Free Booting expedition; and consider the difficulties you 
would meet with. You would begin by looking for a lot of 
leather. Imagine yourself setting off to South America, for 
example, to get leather; beginning at the very beginning by 
setting to work to kill and flay a herd of cattle. You find at 
once you are interrupted. Along comes your first obstacle in 
the shape of a man who tells you the cattle and the leather 
belong to him. You explain that the leather is wanted for 
people who have no decent boots in England. He says he 
does not care a rap what you want it for; before you may take 
it from him you have to buy: him off; it is his private property, 
this leather, and the herd and the land over which the herd 
ranges. You ask him how much he wants for his leather; 
and he tells you frankly, just as much as he can induce you 
to give. 

If he chanced to be a person of exceptional sweetness of 
disposition, you might perhaps argue with him. You might 
point out to him that this project of giving people splendid 
boots was a fine one that would put an end to much human 
misery. He might even sympathize with your generous en- 
thusiasm; but you would, I think, find him adamantine in his 
resolve to get just as much out of you for his leather as you 
could with the utmost effort pay. 

Suppose now you said to him: “But how did you come by 
this land and these herds, so that you can stand between them 
and the people who have need of them, exacting this profit?” 
He would probably either embark upon a long rigmarole, or, 
what is much more probable, lose his temper and decline to 
argue. Pursuing your doubt as to the rightfulness of his 
property in these things, you might admit he deserved a cer- 
tain reasonable fee for the rough care he had taken of the 
land and herds. But cattle breeders are a rude, violent race; 
and it is doubtful if you would get far beyond your proposi- 
tion of a reasonable fee. You would in fact have to buy off 
this owner of the leather at a good thumping price—he exact- ; 
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ing just as much as he could get from you—if you wanted to 
go on with your project. 

Well, then you would have to get your leather here; and, to 
do that, you would have to bring it by railway and ship to 
this country. And here again you would find people without 
any desire or intention of helping your project, standing in 
your course, resolved to make every possible penny out of you 
on your way to provide sound boots for everyone. You would 
find the railway was private property, and had an owner or 
owners; you would find the ship was private property, with an 
owner or owners; and that none of these would be satisfied 
for a moment with a mere fee adequate to their services. They 
too would be resolved to make every penny of profit out of 
you. If you made inquiries about the matter, you would 
probably find the real owners of railway and ship were com- 
panies of shareholders, and that the profit squeezed out of your 
poor people’s boots at this stage went to fill the pockets of 
old ladies at Torquay, spendthrifts in Paris, well-booted gentle- 
men in London clubs, all sorts of glossy people. . . . 

Well you get the leather to England at last; and now you 
want to make it into boots. You take it to a center of popu- 
lation, invite workers to come to you, erect sheds and ma- 
chinery upon a vacant piece of ground and start off in a sort 
of fury of generous industry, boot-making. ... Do you? 
There comes along an owner for that vacant piece of ground, 
declares it is his property, demands an enormous sum for rent. 
And your workers all round you, you find, cannot get house 
room until they too have paid rent—every inch of the country 
is somebody’s property, and a man may not shut his eyes for 
an hour without the consent of some owner or other. And 


the food your shoemakers eat, the clothes they wear, have all — 


paid tribute and profit to land owners, cart owners, house 
owners, endless tribute over and above the fair pay for work 
that has been done upon them. . . . 


So one might go on. But you begin to see now one set of — 


reasons at least why every one has not good comfortable boots. 


There could be plenty of leather; and there is certainly plenty 
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of labor and quite enough intelligence in the world to manage 
that and a thousand other desirable things. But this institu- 
tion of Private Property in land and naturally produced things, 
these obstructive claims that prevent you using ground, or 
moving material, and that have to be bought out at exorbitant 
prices, stand in the way. All these owners hang like parasites 
upon your enterprise at its every stage; and, by the time you 
get your sound boots well made in England, you will find them 
costing about a pound a pair—high out of the reach of the 
general mass of people. And you will perhaps not think me 
fanciful and extravagant when I confess that when I realize 
this, and look at poor people’s boots in the street, and see them 
cracked and misshapen and altogether nasty, I seem to see also 
a lot of little phantom land owners, cattle owners, house 
owners, owners of all sorts, swarming over their pinched and 
weary feet like leeches, taking much and giving nothing, and 
being the real cause of all such miseries. 
Now is this a necessary and unavoidable thing? That is our 
question. Is there no other way of managing things than to 
let these property owners exact their claims and squeeze com- 
fort, pride, happiness, out of the lives of the common run of 
people? Because, of course, it is not only the boots they 
" squeeze into meanness and badness. It is the claim and profit 
of the land owner and house owner that make our houses so 
ugly, shabby, and dear, that make our roadways and railways 
so crowded and inconvenient, that sweat our schools, our 
clothing, our food—boots we took merely by way of one 
example of a universal trouble. 
Well, there are a number of people who say there is a 
better way, and that the world could be made infinitely better 
in all these matters, made happier and better than it ever has 
- been in these respects, by refusing to have private property in 
all these universally necessary things. They say that it is 
possible to have the tand administered, and such common and 
needful things as leather produced, and boots manufactured, 
and no end of other such generally necessary services carried 


fon, not for the private profit of individuals, but for the good | 
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of all. They propose that the state should take away the 
land, and the railways, and shipping, and many great organized 
enterprises from their owners, who use them simply to squeeze 
the means for a wasteful private expenditure out of the com- 
mon mass of men, and should administer all these things, gen=- 
erously and boldly, not for profit, but for service. It is this 
idea of extracting profit, they hold, which is the very root of 
the evil. These are the Socialists: and they are the only people 
who do hold out any hope for far-reaching change that will 
alter the present dingy state of affairs, of which this painful 
wretchedness of boots is only one typical symbol. 


Iv. IS SOCIALISM POSSIBLE? 


I will not pretend to be impartial in this matter, and to 
discuss as though I had an undecided mind, whether the world 
would be better if we could abolish private property in land 
and in many things of general utility; because I have no 
doubt left in the matter. I believe that private property in 
these things is no more necessary and unavoidable than private 
property in our fellow-creatures, or private property in bridges 
and roads. The idea that anything and everything may be 
claimed as private property belongs to the dark ages of the 
world; and it is not only a monstrous injustice, but a still 
more monstrous inconvenience. Suppose we still admitted 
private property in high roads, and let every man who had a 
scrap of high road haggle a bargain with us before we could 
drive by in a cab! You say life would be unendurable. But 
indeed it amounts to a little like that if we use a railway now; 
and it is quite like that if one wants a spot of ground some- 
where upon which one may live. I see no more difficulty in 
managing land, factories, and the like, publicly for the gen- 
eral good, than there is in managing roads and bridges, and the 
postoffice and the police. So far I see no impossibility what- 
ever in Socialism. To abolish private property in these things 
would be to abolish all that swarm of parasites, whose greed 
for profit and dividend hampers and makes a thousand useful | 
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and delightful enterprises costly or hopeless. It would abolish 
them; but is that any objection whatever? 

And as for taking such property from the owners; why 
shouldn’t we? The world has not only in the past taken 
slaves from their owners, with no compensation or with a 
meager compensation; but in the history of mankind, dark as 
it is, there are innumerable cases of slave owners resigning 
their inhuman rights. You may say that to take away property 
from people is unjust and robbery; but is that really so? Sup- 
pose you found a number of children in a nursery all very dull 
and unhappy because one of them, who had been badly spoiled, 
had got all the toys together and claimed them all, and refused 
to let the others have any. Would you not dispossess the 
child, however honest its illusion that it was right to be 
greedy? That is practically the position of the property owner 
today. You may say, if you choose, that property owners, land 
owners for example, must be bought out and not robbed; but 
since getting the money to buy them out involves taxing the 
property of someone else, who may possibly have a better 
claim to it than the land owner to his, I don’t quite see where 
the honesty of that course comes in. You can only give prop- 
erty for property in buying and selling; and if private property 
is not robbery, then not only Socialism but ordinary taxation 
must be. But if taxation is a justifiable proceeding, if you 
can tax me (as I am taxed) for public services, a shilling and 
more out of every twenty shillings I earn, then I do not see 
why you should not put a tax upon the land owner if you 
want to do so, of a half or two-thirds or all his land, or upon 
the railway shareholder of ten or fifteen or twenty shillings in 
the pound on his shares. In every change some one has to 
bear the brunt; every improvement in machinery and in- 
dustrial organization deprives some poor people of an income; 
and I do not see why we should be so extraordinarily tender to 
the rich, to those who have been unproductive all their lives, 


when they stand in the way of the general happiness. And 
though I deny the right to compensation I do not deny its 
_ probable advisability. So far as the question of method goes 
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it is quite conceivable that we may partially compensate the 
property owners and make all sorts of mitigating arrangements 
to avoid cruelty to them in our attempt to end the wider 
cruelties of today. 

But apart from the justice of the case, many people seem - 
to regard Socialism as a hopeless dream, because, as they put 
it, “it is against human nature.” Every one with any scrap 
of property in land, or shares, or what not, they tell us, will 
be bitterly opposed to the coming of Socialism; and, as such 
people have all the leisure and influence in the world, and as 
all able and energetic people tend naturally to join that class, 
there never can be any effectual force to bring Socialism about. 
But that seems to me to confess a very base estimate of human 
nature. There are, no doubt, a number of dull, base, rich 
people who hate and dread Socialism for purely selfish reasons; 
but it is quite possible to be a property owner and yet be 
anxious to see Socialism come to its own. 

For example, the man whose private affairs I know best in 
the world, the second friend I named, the owner of all those 
comfortable boots, gives time and energy and money to fur- 
ther this hope of Socialism, although he pays income tax on 
twelve hundred a year, and has shares and property to the 
value of some thousands of pounds. And that he does out of 
no instinct of sacrifice. He believes he would be happier and 
more comfortable in a socialistic state of affairs, when it would 
not be necessary for him to hold on to that life-belt of in- 
vested property. He finds it—and quite a lot of well-off 
people are quite of his way of thinking—a constant flaw upon 
a life of comfort and pleasant interests to see so many people, 
who might be his agreeable friends and associates, detestably 
under-educated, detestably housed, in the most detestable 
clothes and boots, and so detestably broken in spirit that they 
will not treat him as an equal. It makes him feel he is like 
that spoiled child in the nursery; he feels ashamed and con- 
temptible; and, since individual charity only seems in the 
long run to make matters worse, he is ready to give a great 
deal of his life, and lose his entire little heap of possessions if 
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need be, very gladly lose it, to change the present order of 
things in a comprehensive manner. 

I am quite convinced that there are numbers be much richer 
and more influential people who are of his way of thinking. 
Much more likely to obstruct the way to Socialism is the 
ignorance, the want of courage, the stupid want of imagina- 
tion of the very poor, too shy and timid and clumsy to face 
any change they can evade! But, even with them, popular 
education is doing its work; and I do not fear but that in the 
next generation we shall find Socialists even in the slums. The 
unimaginative person who owns some little bit of property, an 
acre or so of freehold land, or a hundred pounds in the say- 
ings bank, will no doubt be the most tenacious passive resister 
to socialistic ideas; and such, I fear, we must reckon, together 
with the insensitive rich, as our irreconcilable enemies, as 
irremovable pillars of the present order. The mean and timid 
elements in “human nature” are, and will be, I admit, against 
Socialism; but they are not all “human nature,” not half 
human nature. And when, in the whole history of the world, 
have meanness and timidity won a struggle? It is passion, it 


_is enthusiasm, and indignation that mould the world to their 


will—and I cannot see how any one can go into the back 
streets of London, or any large British town, and not be filled 
up with shame, and passionate resolve to end so grubby and 
mean a state of affairs as is displayed there. 

I don’t think the “human nature” argument against the 
possibility of Socialism will hold water. 


V. SOCIALISM MEANS REVOLUTION. | 


Let us be clear about one thing: that Socialism means 


‘ revolution, that it means a change in the every-day texture of 
life. It may be a very gradual change, but it will be a very 
complete one. You cannot change the world, and at the same 


time not change the world. You will find Socialists about, 
or at any rate men calling themselves Socialists, who will pre- 
tend that this is not so, who will assure you that some odd 
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little jobbing about municipal gas and water is Socialism, and 
back stairs intervention between Conservative and Liberal the 
way to the millennium. You might as well call a gas jet in the 
lobby of a meeting house, the glory of God in Heaven! 

Socialism aims to change, not only the boots on people’s feet, 
but the clothes they wear, the houses they inhabit, the work 
they do, the education they get, their places, their honors, and 
all their possessions. Socialism aims to make a new world out 
of the old. It can only be attained by the intelligent, out- 
spoken, courageous resolve of a great multitude of men and 
women. You must get absolutely clear in your mind that 
Socialism means a complete change, a break with history, with 
much that is picturesque; whole classes will vanish. The world 
will be vastly different, with a different sort of houses, differ- 
ent sorts of people. All the different trades and industries 
will be changed, the medical profession will be carried on 
under different conditions, engineering, science, the theatri- 
cal trade, the clerical trade, schools, hotels, almost every 
trade will have to undergo as complete an internal change 
as a caterpillar does when it becomes a moth. If you are 
afraid of so much change as that, it is better you should 
funk about it now than later. The whole system has to 
be changed, if we are to get rid of the masses of dull 
poverty that render our present state detestable to any sensi- 
tive man or woman. That, and no less, is the aim of all sin- 
cere Socialists: the establishment of a new and better order 
of society by the abolition of private property in land, in 
natural productions, and in their exploitation—a change as 
profound as the abolition of private property in slaves would 
have been in ancient Rome or Athens. If you demand less 
than that, if you are not prepared to struggle for that, you 
are not really a Socialist. If you funk that, then you must 
make up your mind to square your life to a sort of personal 
and private happiness with things as they are, and decide with — 
my other friend that “it doesn’t do to think about boots.” 

It is well to insist upon one central idea. Socialism is a 
common-sense, matter-of-fact proposal to change our conven- 
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tional admission of what is or is not property, and to rear- 
range the world according to these revised conceptions. A 
certain number of clever people, dissatisfied with the straight- 
forwardness of this, have set themselves to put it in some 
brilliant, obscure way; they will tell you that Socialism is 
based on the philosophy of Hegel, dr that it turns on a theory 
of Rent, or that it is somehow muddled up with a sort of 
white Bogey called the Overman, and all sorts of brilliant, 
nonsensical, unappetizing things. The theory of Socialism, so 
far as English people are concerned, seems to have got into the 
clouds, and its practice down into the drains; and it is well to 
warn inquiring men, that neither the epigram above nor the 
job beneath are more than the accidental accompaniments of 
Socialism. Socialism is a very large, but a plain, honest, and 
human enterprise; its ends are to be obtained neither by wit 
nor cunning, but by outspoken resolve, by the self-abnegation, 
the enthusiasm, and the loyal co-operation of great masses of 
people. 

The main thing, therefore, is the creation of these great 
masses of people out of the intellectual confusion and vague- 
ness of the present time. Let me suppose that you find your- 
self in sympathy with this tract, that you, like my second 
friend, find the shabby dullness, the positive misery of a large 
proportion of the population of our world, make life under its 
present conditions almost intolerable, and that it is in the 
direction of Socialism that the only hope of a permanent rem- 
edy lies. What are we to do? Obviously to give our best 
energies to making other people Socialists, to organizing our- 
selves with all other Socialists, irrespective of class or the minor 
details of creed, and to making ourselves audible, visible, ef- 
fectual as Socialists, wherever and whenever we can. 

We have to think about Socialism, read about it, discuss it; 
so that we may be assured and cleared and persuasive about it. 
We have to confess our faith openly and frequently. We must 
refuse to be called Liberal or Conservative, Republican or 
Democrat, or any of those ambiguous things. Everywhere we 
must make or join a Socialist organization, a club or associa- 
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tion or what not, so that we may “count.” For us, as for 
the early Christians, preaching our gospel is the supreme duty. 
Until Socialists can be counted, and counted upon by the 
million, little will be done. When they are—a new world will 
be ours. 

Above all, if I may offer advice to a fellow-Socialist, I 
would say: Cling to the simple essential idea of Socialism, 
which is the abolition of private property in anything but 
what a man has earned or made. Do not complicate your 
cause with elaborations. And keep in your mind, if you can, 
some sort of talisman to bring you back to that essential gos- 
pel, out of the confusions and warring suggestions of every- 
day discussion. 

For my own part, I have, as I said at the beginning, a 
prepossession with boots; and my talisman is this: The figure 
of a badly fed but rather pretty little girl of ten or eleven, 
dirty, and her hands coarse with rough usage, her poor, pretty — 
child’s body in ungainly rags, and on her feet, big, broken- 
down boots that hurt her. And particularly I think of her 
wretched sticks of legs and the limp of her feet; and all those 
phantom owners and profit-takers I spoke of, they are there 
about her martyrdom, leech-like, clinging to her as she goes. 

I want to change everything in the world that made that; 
and I do not greatly care what has to go in the process. Do 
you? 

H. G. WELLS, 


[Here is just a bit of hard fact to carry out what I say. It is 
a quotation from a letter from a workingman to my friend 
Mr. Chiozza Money, one of the best informed writers upon 
labor questions in England: 


“I am a railway man, in constant work at 30s per 
week. Iam the happy, or otherwise, father of six healthy 
children. Last year I bought twenty pairs of boots. 
This year, up to date, I have bought ten pairs, costing 
£2; and yet, at the present time, my wife and five of the 
children have only one pair each. I have two pairs, both 
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of which let in the water; but I see no prospect at pres- 
ent of getting new ones. I ought to say, of course, that 
my wife is a thoroughly domestic woman, and I am one 
of the most temperate of men. So much s0, that if all 
I spend in luxuries was saved it would not buy a pair of 
boots once a year. But this is the point I want to men- 
tion. During 1903 my wages were 25s 6d per week; and 
I then had the six children. My next-door neighbor was 
a boot-maker and repairer. He fell out of work, and was 
out for months. During that time, of course, my chil- 
dren’s boots needed repairing as at other times. I had not 
the money to pay for them being repaired, so had to do 
what repairing I could myself. One day I found out I 
‘was repairing boots on one side of the wall, and my 
neighbor on the other side out of work, and longing to 
do the work I was compelled to do myself... . 


The wall was a commercial organization of society based on 
private property in land and natural productions. These two 
men must work for the owners or not at all; they cannot 
work for one another. Food first, then rent; and boots, if 
you can, when all the owners are paid.] 
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Near y all contemporary thinkers who are not too muddled 
to be assignable fall into one of three classes. First we must 
distinguish a series of writers and thinkers which one may call 
—the word conservative being politically assigned—the Con- 
servators. 

These are people who really do consider the Normal Social 
Life * as the only proper and desirable life for the great mass 
of humanity. . . . They desire a state in which property is 
widely distributed, a community of independent families, pro- 
tected by law and an intelligent democratic statecraft from 
the economic aggressions of large accumulations, and linked 
by a common religion. Their attitude to the forces of change 
is necessarily a hostile attitude. ... 

. Now opposed to the Conservators are all those who do not 
regard contemporary humanity as a final thing nor the Normal 
Social Life as the inevitable basis of human continuity. They 
believe in secular change, in Progress, in a future for our 
species differing continually more from its past. On the 
whole, they are prepared for the gradual disentanglement of 
men from the Normal Social Life altogether, and they look 
for new ways of living and new methods of human association 
with a certain adventurous hopefulness. 

_ Now this second large class does not so much admit of sub- 
division into two as present a great variety of intermediaries 
between two extremes. I propose to give distinctive names to 
these extremes, with the very clear proviso that they are not 
antagonized, and that the great multitude of this second, anti- 
Beeseryator class, this liberal, more novel class modern con- 


“In Wells’ terminology the “Normal Social Life” is one based on agricul- 
ure, traditional and essentially unchanging,” 
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ditions have produced, falls between them, and is neither the 
one nor the other, but partaking in various degrees of both. 
On the one hand, then, we have that type of mind which is 
irritated by and distrustful of all collective proceedings, which 
is profoundly distrustful of churches and states, which is 
expressed essentially by Individualism. The Individualist ap- 
pears to regard the extensive disintegrations of the Normal 
Social Life that are going on to-day with an extreme hopeful- 
ness. Whatever is ugly or harsh in modern industrialism or in 
the novel social development of our time he seems to consider 
as a necessary aspect of a process of selection and survival, 
whose tendencies are on the whole inevitably satisfactory. 
The future welfare of man he believes in effect may be trusted 
to the spontaneous and planless activities of people of good- 
will, and nothing but state intervention can effectively impede 
its attainment. And curiously close to this extreme optimistic 
school in its moral quality and logical consequences, though 
contrasting widely in the sinister gloom of its spirit, is the 
socialism of Karl Marx. He declared the contemporary world 
to be a great process of financial aggrandisement and general 
expropriation, of increasing power for the few and of increas- 
ing hardship and misery for the many, a process that would 
go on until at last a crisis of unendurable tension would be 
reached and the social revolution ensue. The world had in 
fact to be worse before it could hope to be better. He con- 
templated a continually exacerbated Class War, with a millen- 
nium of extraordinary vagueness beyond as the reward of the 
victorious workers. His common quality with the Individual- 
ist lies in his repudiation of and antagonism to plans and ar- 
rangements, in his belief in the overriding power of Law. 
Their common influence is the discouragement of collective 
understandings upon the basis of the existing state. Both 
converge in practice upon laissez faire. I would therefore 
lump them together under the term of Planless Progressives, 
and I would contrast with them those types which believe 
supremely in systematized purpose. 

The purposeful and systematic types, in common with the 
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Individualist and Marxist, regard the Normal Social Life, for 
all the many thousands of years behind it, as a phase, and as 
a phase which is now passing, in human experience; and they 
are prepared for a future society that may be ultimately 
different, right down to its essential relationships, from the 
human past. But they also believe that the forces that have 
been assailing and disintegrating the Normal Social Life, which 
have been, on the one hand, producing great accumulations 
of wealth, private freedom, and ill-defined, irresponsible and 
socially dangerous power, and, on the other, labor hordes, for 
the most part urban, without any property or outlook except 
continuous toil and anxiety, which in England have substituted 
a dischargeable agricultural laborer for the independent 
peasant almost completely, and in America seem to be arrest- 
ing any general development of the Normal Social Life at all, 
are forces of wide and indefinite possibility that need to be 
controlled by a collective effort implying a collective design, 
deflected from merely injurious consequences and organized 
for a new human welfare upon new lines. They agree with 
that class of thinking I have distinguished as the Conservators 
in their recognition of vast contemporary disorders and their 
denial of the essential beneficence of change. But while the 
former seem to regard all novelty and innovation as a mere 
inundation to be met, banked back, defeated and survived, 
these more hopeful and adventurous minds would rather regard 
contemporary change as amounting on the whole to the 
tumultuous and almost catastrophic opening-up of possible 
new channels, the violent opportunity of vast deep new ways 
to great unprecedented human ends, ends that are neither 
feared nor evaded. 
Now, while the Conservators are continually talking of the 
“eternal facts” of human life and human nature and falling 
back upon a conception of permanence that is continually 
less true as our perspectives extend, these others are full of the 
conception of adaptation, of deliberate change in relationship 
and institution to meet changing needs. I would suggest for 
them, therefore, as opposed to the Conservators and contrasted 
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with the Planless Progressives, the name of Constructors. 
They are the extreme right, as it were, while the Planless 
Progressives are the extreme left of Anti-Conservator thought. 

I believe that these distinctions I have made cover practically 
every clear form of contemporary thinking and are a better 
and more helpful classification than any now current. But of 
course nearly every individual nowadays is at least a little con- 
fused, and will be found to wobble in the course even of a brief 
discussion between one attitude and the other. This is a separa- 
tion of opinions rather than of persons. And particularly that 
word Socialism has become so vague and incoherent that for 
a man to call himself a socialist nowadays is to give no indica- 
tion whatever whether he is a Conservator like William Morris, 
a non-Constructor like Karl Marx, or a Constructor of any 
of half a dozen different schools. On the whole, however, 
modern socialism tends to fall towards the Conservative wing. 
So, too, do those various movements in England and Germany 
and France called variously nationalist and imperialist, and so 
do the American civic and social reformers. All these move- 
ments are agreed that the world is progressive towards a novel 
and unprecedented social order, not necessarily and fatally 
better, and that it needs organized and even institutional 
guidance thither, however much they differ as to the form 
that order should assume. 

For the greater portion of a century socialism has been 
before the world, and it is not perhaps premature to attempt 
a word or so of analysis of that great movement in the new 
terms we are here employing. The origins of the socialist idea 
were complex and multifarious, never at any time has it suc- 
ceeded in separating out a statement of itself that was at — 
once simple, complete, and acceptable to any large proportion — 
of those who call themselves socialists. But always it has 
pointed to two or three definite things. The first of these is 
that unlimited freedoms of private property, with increasing 
facilities of exchange, combination, and aggrandizement, be-_ 
come more and more dangerous to human liberty by the 
expropriation and reduction to private wages slavery of larger — 
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and larger proportions of the population. Every school of 
socialism states this in some more or less complete form, how- 
ever divergent the remedial methods suggested by the different 
schools. And next every school of socialism accepts the con- 
centration of management and property as necessary, and 
declines to contemplate what is the typical Conservator 
remedy, its re-fragmentation. Accordingly it sets up not only 
against the large private owner, but against owners generally, 
the idea of a public proprietor, the State, which shall hold in 
the collective interest. But where the earlier socialisms stopped 
short and where to this day socialism is vague, divided, and 
unprepared, is upon the psychological problems involved in 
that new and largely unprecedented form of proprietorship, 
and upon the still more subtle problems of its attainment. 
These are vast, and profoundly, widely, and multitudinously 
difficult problems, and it was natural and inevitable that the 
earlier socialists in the first enthusiasm of their idea should 
minimize these difficulties, pretend in the fulness of their faith 
that partial answers to objections were complete answers, and 
display the common weaknesses of honest propaganda the whole 
world over. Socialism is now old enough to know better. 
Few modern socialists present their faith as a complete panacea, 
and most are now setting to work in earnest upon these long- 
‘shirked preliminary problems of human interaction through 
which the vital problem of a collective head and brain can 
alone be approached. 
A considerable proportion of the socialist movement re- 
‘mains, as it has been from the first, vaguely democratic. It 
points to collective ownership with no indication of the ad- 
‘ministrative scheme it contemplates to realize that intention. 
Necessarily it remains a formless claim without hands to take 
hold of the thing it desires. Indeed, in a large number of cases 
it is scarcely more than a resentful consciousness in the expro- 
priated masses of social disintegration. It spends its force very 
largely in mere revenges upon property as such, attacks simply 
destructive by reason of the absence of any definite ulterior 
‘scheme. It is an ill-equipped and planless belligerent who 
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must destroy whatever he captures because he can neither use 
nor take away. A council of democratic socialists in pos- 
session of London would be as capable of an orderly and 
sustained administration as the Anabaptists in Munster. But 
the discomforts and disorders of our present planless system 
do tend steadily to the development of this crude socialistic 
spirit in the mass of the proletariat; merely vindictive attacks 
upon property, sabotage, and the general strike are the logical 
and inevitable consequences of an uncontrolled concentration 
of property in a few hands, and such things must and will 
go on, the deep undertone in the deliquescence of the Normal 
Social Life, until a new justice, a new scheme of compensa- 
tions and satisfactions is attained, or the Normal Social Life 
re-emerges. 

Fabian socialism was the first systematic attempt to meet 
the fatal absence of administrative schemes in the earlier 
socialisms. It can scarcely be regarded now as anything but 
an interesting failure, but a failure that has all the educational 
value of a first reconnaissance into unexplored territory. 
Starting from that attack on aggregating property, which is 
the common starting-point of all socialist projects, the 
Fabians, appalled at the obvious difficulties of honest confisca- 
tion and an open transfer from private to public hands, con- 
ceived the extraordinary idea of filching property for the 
state. A small body of people of extreme astuteness were to 
bring about the municipalization and nationalization first of 
this great system of property and then of that, in a manner so 
artful that the millionaires were to wake up one morning at 
last, and behold, they would find themselves poor men! For 
a decade or more Mr. Pease, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, Mrs. Besant, Dr. Lawson Dodd, and _ their 
associates of the London Fabian Society did pit their wits and 
ability, or at any rate the wits and ability of their leisure 
moments, against the embattled capitalists of England and 
the world, in this complicated and delicate enterprize, without 
any apparent diminution of the larger accumulations of 
wealth, But in addition they developed another side of Fabian- 
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ism, still more subtle, which professed to be a kind of restora- 
tion in kind of property to the proletariat, and in this direction 
they were mofe successful. A dexterous use, they decided, was 
to be made of the Poor Law, the public health authority, the 
education authority, and building regulations and so forth, to 
create, so to speak, a communism of the lower levels. The 
mass of people whom the forces of change had expropriated 
were to be given a certain minimum of food, shelter, educa- 
tion, and sanitation, and this, the socialists were assured, could 
be used as the thin end of the wedge towards a complete com- 
munism. The minimum, once established, could obviously be 
raised continually until either everybody had what they needed 
or the resources of society gave out and set a limit to the 
process. 

This second method of attack brought the Fabian move- 
ment into co-operation with a large amount of benevolent 
and constructive influence outside the socialist ranks alto- 
gether. Few wealthy people really grudge the poor a share 
of the necessities of life, and most are quite willing to assist 
in projects for such a distribution. But while these schemes 
naturally involved a very great amount of regulation and 
regimentation of the affairs of the poor, the Fabian Society 
fell away more and more from its associated proposals for the 
socialization of the rich. The Fabian project changed steadily 
in character until at last it ceased to be in any sense antagon- 
istic to wealth as such. If the lion did not exactly lie down 
with the lamb, at any rate the man with the gun and the 
alleged social mad dog returned very peaceably together. The 
Fabian hunt was up. 

Great financiers contributed generously to a School of 
Economics that had been founded with moneys left to the 
Fabian Society by earlier enthusiasts for socialist propaganda 
and education. It remained for Mr. Belloc to point the moral 
of the whole development with a phrase, to note that 
 Fabianism no longer aimed at the socialization of the whole 

community, but only at the socialization of the poor. The 
first really complete project for a new social order to replace 
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the Normal Social Life was before the world, and this project 
was the compulsory regimentation of the workers and the 
complete state control of labor under a new plutocracy. Our 
present chaos was to be organized into a Servile State. 


Now to many of us who found the general spirit of the 
socialist movement at least hopeful and attractive and sympa- 
thetic, this would be an almost tragic conclusion, did we 
believe that Fabianism was anything more than the first 
experiment in planning—and one almost inevitably shallow 
and presumptuous—of the long series that may be necessary 
before a clear light breaks upon the road humanity must fol- 
low. But we decline to be forced by this one intellectual 
fiasco towards the laissez faire of the Individualist and the 
Marxist, or to accept the Normal Social Life with its atmos- 
phere of hens and cows and dung, its incessant toil, its servi-~ 
tude of women, and its endless repetitions as the only tolerable 
life conceivable for the bulk of mankind—as the ultimate 
life, that is, of mankind. With less arrogance and confidence, 
but it may be with a firmer faith than our predecessors of the 
Fabian essays, we declare that we believe a more spacious 
social order than any that exists or ever has existed, a Peace 
of the World in which there is an almost universal freedom, 
health, happiness, and well-being, and which contains the 
seeds of a still greater future, is possible to mankind. We 
propose to begin again with the recognition of those same 
difficulties the Fabians first realized. But we do not propose 
to organize a society, form a group for the control of the two 
chief political parties, bring about “‘socialism” in twenty-five 
years, or do anything beyond contributing in our place and 
measure to that constructive discussion whose real magnitude 
we now begin to realize. 

We have faith in a possible future, but it is a faith that 
makes the quality of that future entirely dependent upon 
the strength and clearness of purpose that this present time 
can produce. We do not believe the greater social state is 
inevitable. i, 
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Yet there is, we hold, a certain qualified inevitability about 
this greater social state because we believe any social state not 
affording a general contentment, a general freedom, and a 
general and increasing fulness of life, must sooner or later col- 
lapse and disintegrate again, and revert more or less completely 
to the Normal Social Life, and because we believe the Normal 
Social Life is itself thick-sown with the seeds of fresh begin- 
nings. The Normal Social Life has never at any time been 
absolutely permanent,—always it has carried within itself the 
germs of enterprize and adventure and exchanges that finally 
attack its stability. The superimposed social order of to-day, 
such as it is with its huge development of expropriated labor, 
and the schemes of the later Fabians to fix this state of 
affairs in an organized form and render it plausibly tolerable, 
seem also doomed to accumulate catastrophic tensions. Bureau- 
cratic schemes for establishing the regular lifelong subordina- 
tion of a laboring class, enlivened though they may be by 
frequent inspection, disciplinary treatment during seasons of 
unemployment, compulsory temperance, free medical at- 
tendance, and a cheap and shallow elementary education, fail 
to satisfy the restless cravings in the heart of man. They are 
cravings that even the baffling methods of the most ingeni- 
ously worked Conciliation Boards cannot permanently restrain. 
The drift of any Servile State must be towards a class revolt, 
paralyzing sabotage, and a general strike. The more rigid 
and complete the Servile State becomes, the more thorough 
will be its ultimate failure. Its fate is decay or explosion. 
From its débris we shall either revert to the Normal Social 
Life and begin again the long struggle towards that ampler, 
happier, juster arrangement of human affairs which we of 

this book, at any rate, believe to be possible, or we shall pass 
‘into the twilight of mankind. 

This greater social life we put, then, as the only real alterna- 

tive to the Normal Social Life from which man is continually 
‘escaping. For it we do not propose to use the expressions the 
‘socialist state” or ‘“‘socialism,” because we believe those 
‘terms have now by constant confused use become so battered 
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and bent and discolored by irrelevant associations as to be 
rather misleading than expressive. We propose to use the term 
The Great State to express this ideal of a social system no 
longer localized, no longer immediately tied to and conditioned 
by the cultivation of the land, world-wide in its interests and 
outlook and catholic in its tolerance and sympathy, a system 
of great individual freedom with a universal understanding 
among its citizens of a collective thought and purpose. 

Now the difficulties that lie in the way of humanity in its 
complex and toilsome journey through the coming centuries 
towards this Great State are fundamentally difficulties of 
adaptation and adjustment. To no conceivable social state is 
man inherently fitted: he is a creature of jealousy and sus- 
picion, unstable, restless, acquisitive, aggressive, intractible, 
and of a most subtle and nimble dishonesty. Moreover, he is 
imaginative, adventurous, and inventive. His nature and in- 
stincts are as much in conflict with the necessary restrictions 
and subjugation of the Normal Social Life as they are likely 
to be with any other social net that necessity may weave about 
him. But the Normal Social Life had this advantage, that it 
has a vast accumulated moral tradition and a minutely worked- 
out material method. All the fundamental institutions have 
arisen in relation to it and are adapted to its conditions. To 
revert to it after any phase of social chaos and distress is and 
will continue for many years to be the path of least resistance 
for perplexed humanity. 

Our conception of the Great State, on the other hand, is 
still altogether unsubstantial. It is a project as dreamlike 
to-day as electric lighting, electric traction, or aviation would 
have been in the year 1850. In 1850 a man reasonably con- 
versant with the physical science of his time could have 
declared with a very considerable confidence that, given a 
certain measure of persistence and social security, these things 
were more likely to be attained than not in the course of the 
next century. But such a prophecy was conditional on the 
preliminary accumulation of a considerable amount of knowl~ 
edge, on many experiments and failures. Had the world of 
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1850, by some wave of impulse, placed all its resources in the 
hands of the ablest scientific man alive, and asked him to 
produce a practicable, paying electric vehicle before 1852, he 
would have at best produced some clumsy, curious toy, or 
more probably failed altogether; and, similarly, if the whole 
population of the world came to the present writers and prom- 
ised meekly to do whatever it was told, we should find our- 
selves still very largely at a loss in our projects for a millen- 
nium. Yet just as nearly every man at work upon Voltaic 
electricity in 1850 knew that he was preparing for electric 
traction, so do we know that we are, with a whole row of 
unsolved problems before us, working towards the Great State. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the main problems which have 
to be attacked in the attempt to realize the outline of the 
Great State. At the base of the whole order there must be 
some method of agricultural production, and if the agricultural 
laborer and cottager and the ancient life of the small house- 
holder on the holding, a life laborious, prolific, illiterate, 
limited, and in immediate contact with the land used, is to 
recede and disappear, it must recede and disappear before 
methods upon a much larger scale, employing wholesale ma- 
chinery and involving great economies. It is alleged by 
modern writers that the permanent residence of the cultivator 
in close relation to his ground is a legacy from the days of 
cumbrous and expensive transit, that the great proportion of 
farm work is seasonal, and that a migration to and fro 
between rural and urban conditions would be entirely practi- 
cable in a largely planned community. The agricultural 
population could move out of town into an open-air life as 
the spring approached, and return for spending, pleasure, and 
education as the days shortened. Already something of this 
sort occurs under extremely unfavorable conditions in the 
movement of the fruit and hop pickers from the east end of 
London into Kent, but that is a mere hint of the extended 
picnic which a broadly planned cultivation might afford. A 
fully developed civilization employing machines in the hands 
of highly skilled men will minimize toil to the very utmost,— 
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no man will shove where a machine can shove, or carry where 
a machine can carry; but there will remain, more particularly 
in the summer, a vast amount of hand operations, invigorating 
and even attractive to the urban population. Given short 
hours, good pay, and all the jolly amusement in the evening 
camp that a free, happy, and intelligent people will develop 
for themselves, and there will be little difficulty about this 
particular class of work to differentiate it from any other sort 
of necessary labor. 

One passes, therefore, with no definite transition from the 
root problem of agricultural production in the Great State to 
the wider problem of labor in general. 

A glance at the country-side conjures up a picture of ex- 
tensive tracts being cultivated on a wholesale scale, of skilled 
men directing great ploughing, sowing, and reaping plants, 
steering cattle and sheep about carefully designed enclosures, 
constructing channels and guiding sewage towards its proper 
destination on the fields, and then of added crowds of genial 
people coming out to spray trees and plants, pick and sort 
and pack fruits. But who are these people? Why are they 
in particular doing this for the community? Is our Great 
State still to have a majority of people glad to do commonplace 
work for mediocre wages, and will there be other individuals 
who will ride by on the roads, sympathetically no doubt, but 
with a secret sense of superiority? So one opens the general ~ 
problem of the organization for labor. 

I am careful here to write “for labor” and not “tof Labor,” 
because it is entirely against the spirit of the Great State that 
any section of the people should be set aside as a class to do 
most of the monotonous, laborious, and uneventful things for 
the community. That is practically the present arrangement, 
and that, with a quickened sense of the need of breaking people 
in to such a life, is the ideal of the bureaucratic Service State 
to which in common with the Conservators we are bitterly 
opposed. And here I know we are at our most difficult, most _ 
speculative, and most revolut-onary point. We who look to 


the Great State as the present aim of human progress believe _ 
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a state may solve its economic problem without any section 
whatever of the community being condemned to lifelong 
labor. And contemporary events, the phenomena of recent 
strikes, the phenomena of sabotage carry out the suggestion 
that in a community where nearly every one reads extensively, 
travels about, sees the charm and variety in the lives of pros- 
perous and leisurely people, no class is going to submit perma- 
nently to modern labor conditions without extreme resistance, 
even after the most elaborate Labor Conciliation schemes and 
social minima are established. ‘Things are altogether too 
stimulating to the imagination nowadays. Of all impossible 
social dreams that belief in tranquillized and submissive and 
virtuous Labor is the wildest of all. No sort of modern men 
will stand it. They will as a class do any vivid and disastrous 
thing rather than stand it. Even the illiterate peasant will 
only endure lifelong toil under the stimulus of private owner- 
ship and with the consolations of religion; and the typical 
modern worker has neither the one nor the other. For a time, 
indeed, for a generation or so even, a labor mass may be 
fooled or coerced, but in the end it will break out against its 
subjection even if it breaks out to a general social catastrophe. 

We have, in fact, to invent for the Great State, if we are 
to suppose any Great State at all, an economic method without 
any specific labor class. If we cannot do so, we had better 
throw ourselves in with the conservators forthwith, for they 
are right and we are absurd. Adhesion to the conception of 
the Great State involves adhesion to the belief that the amount 
of regular labor, skilled and unskilled, required to produce 
everything necessary for every one living in its highly elabo- 
rate civilization may, under modern conditions, with the help 
of scientific economy and power-producing machinery, be 
reduced to so small a number of working hours per head in 
proportion to the average life of the citizen, as to be met as 


_ regards the greater moiety of it by the payment of wages over 


and above the gratuitous share of each individual in the general 


‘ output; and as regards the residue, a residue of rough, dis- 


_ agreeable, and monotonous operations, by some form of con- 
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scription, which will devote a year, let us say, of each person’s 
life to the public service. If we reflect that in the contempo- 
rary state there is already food, shelter, and clothing of a sort 
for every one, in spite of the fact that enormous numbers of 
people do no productive work at all because they are too well- 
off, that great numbers are out of work, great numbers by bad 
nutrition and training incapable of work, and that an enor- 
mous amount of the work actually done is the overlapping 
production of competitive trade and work, upon such politi- 
cally necessary but socially useless things as Dreadnoughts, it 
becomes clear that the absolutely unavoidable labor in a 
modern community and its ratio to the available vitality must 
be of very small account indeed. But all this has still to be 
worked out even in the most general terms. An intelligent 
science of Economics should afford: standards and technicalities 
and systematized facts upon which to base an estimate. The 
point was raised a quarter of a century ago by Morris in his 
News from Nowbere, and indeed it was already discussed by 
More in his Ufopia. Our contemporary economics is, however, 
still a foolish, pretentious pseudo-science, a festering mass of 
assumptions about buying and selling and wages-paying, and 
one would as soon consult Bradshaw or the works of Dumas 
as our orthodox professors of Economics for any light upon 
this fundamental matter. 

Moreover, we believe that there is a real disposition to work 
in human beings, and that in a well-equipped community, in 
which no one was under an unavoidable urgency to work, the 
gteater proportion of productive operations could be made 
sufficiently attractive to make them desirable occupations. As 
for the irreducible residue of undesirable toil, I owe to my 
friend the late Professor William James this suggestion of a 
general conscription and a period of public service for every 
one, a suggestion which greatly occupied his thoughts during 
the last years of his life. He was profoundly convinced of 
the high educational and disciplinary value of universal com- 
pulsory military service, and of the need of something more 
than a sentimental ideal of duty in public life. He would 
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have had the whole population taught in the schools and pre- 
pared for this year (or whatever period it had to be) of 
patient and heroic labor, the men for the mines, the fisheries, 
the sanitary services, railway routine, the women for hospital, 
and perhaps educational work, and so forth. He believed such 
a service would permeate the whole state with a sense of civic 
obligation. ... 

But behind all these conceivable triumphs of scientific ad- 
justment and direction lies the infinitely greater difficulty on 
our way to the Great State, the difficulty of direction. What 
sort of people are going to distribute the work of the com- 
munity, decide what is or is not to be done, determine wages, 
initiate enterprizes; and under what sort of criticism, checks, 
and controls are they going to do this delicate and extensive 
work? With this we open the whole problem of government, 
administration, and officialdom. 

The Marxist and the democratic socialist generally shirk this 
riddle altogether; the Fabian conception of a bureaucracy, 
official to the extent of being a distinct class and cult, exists 
only as a starting-point for healthy repudiations. Whatever 
else may be worked out in the subtler answers our later time 
prepares, nothing can be clearer than that the necessary ma- 
chinery of government must be elaborately organized to pre- 
vent the development of a managing caste, in permanent 
conspiracy, tacit or expressed, against the normal man. Quite 
apart from the danger of unsympathetic and fatally irritating 
government, there can be little or no doubt that the method 
of making men officials for life is quite the worst way of 
getting official duties done. Officialdom is a species of incom- 
petence. The rather priggish, timid, teachable and well- 
behaved sort of boy who is attracted by the prospect of 
assured income and a pension to win his way into the civil 
service, and who then by varied assiduities rises to a sort of 
timidly vindictive importance, is the last person to whom we 
would willingly entrust the vital interests of a nation. We 
want people who know about life at large, who will come to 
the public service seasoned by experience, not people who have 
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specialized and acquired that sort of knowledge which is called, 
in much the same spirit of qualification as one speaks of 
German Silver, Expert Knowledge. It is clear our public 
servants and officials must be so only for their periods of 
service. ‘They must be taught by life, and not “trained” by 
pedagogues. In every continuing job there is a time when one 
is crude and blundering, a time, the best time, when one is full 
of the freshness and happiness of doing well, and a time when 
routine has largely replaced the stimulus of novelty. The 
Great State will, I feel convinced, regard changes in occupa- 
tion as a proper circumstance in the life of every citizen; it 
will value a certain amateurishness in its service, and prefer 
it to the trite omniscience of the stale official. 

And since the Fabian socialists have created a wide-spread 
belief that in their projected state every man will be necessarily 
a public servant or a public pupil because the state will be 
the only employer and the only educator, it is necessary to 
point out that the Great State presupposes neither the one 
nor the other. It is a form of liberty and not a form of 
enslavement. We agree with the bolder forms of socialism 
in supposing an initial proprietary independence in every citi- 
zen. ‘The citizen is a shareholder in the state. Above that 
and after that, he works if he chooses. But if he likes to live 
on his minimum and do nothing—though such a type of char- 
acter is scarcely conceivable—he can. His earning is his own 
surplus. Above the basal economics of the Great State we 
assume with confidence there will be a huge surplus of free 
spending upon extra-collective ends. Public organizations, for 
example, may distribute impartially and possibly even print 
and make ink and paper for the newspapers in the Great State, 
but they will certainly not own them. Only doctrine-driven 
men have ever ventured to think they would. Nor will the 
state control writers and artists, for example, nor the stage— 
though it may build and own theatres—the tailor, the dress- 
maker, the restaurant cook, an enormous multitude of other 
busy workers-for-preferences. In the Great State of the 
future, as in the life of the more prosperous classes of to-day, — 
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the greater proportion of occupations and activities will be 
private and free. 

I would like to underline in the most emphatic way that it 
is possible to have this Great State, essentially socialistic, 
owning and running the land and all the great public services, 
sustaining everybody in absolute freedom at a certain mini- 
mum of comfort and well-being, and still leaving most of 
the interests, amusements, and adornments of the individual 
life, and all sorts of collective concerns, social and political 
discussion, religious worship, philosophy, and the like to the 
free personal initiatives of entirely unofficial people. 

This still leaves the problem of systematic knowledge and 
research, and all the associated problems of zxsthetic, moral, 
and intellectual initiative to be worked out in detail; but at 
least it dispels the nightmare of a collective mind organized 
as a branch of the civil service, with authors, critics, artists, 
scientific investigators appointed in a frenzy of wire-pulling 
—as nowadays the British state appoints its bishops for the 
care of its collective soul. 

I will not venture here to invade the province of my col- 
leagues in the treatment of the Great State in its relation to 
individual education, in the discussion of the methods by 
means of which the accumulating results of the free activities 
of the free collective mind will be brought to bear upon the 
development of the young citizen, nor will I do more than 
point out our present extreme ignorance and indecision upon 
those two closely correlated problems, the problem of family 
organization and the problem of women’s freedom. In the 
Normal Social Life the position of women is easily defined. 
They are subordinated but important. The citizenship rests 
with the man, and the woman’s relation to the community as 
a whole is through a man. But within that limitation her 
functions as mother, wife, and home-maker are cardinal. It 
is one of the entirely unforeseen consequences that have arisen 
from the decay of the Normal Social Life and its autonomous 
home that great numbers of women while still subordinate 
have become profoundly unimportant. They have ceased to 
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a very large extent to bear children, they have dropped most 
of their home-making arts, they no longer nurse nor educate 
such children as they have, and they have taken on no new 
functions that compensate for these dwindling activities of 
the domestic interior. That subjugation which is a vital con=-- 
dition to the Normal Social Life does not seem to be necessary 
to the Great State. It may or it may not be necessary. And 
here we enter upon the most difficult of all our problems. The 
whole spirit of the Great State is against any avoidable sub- 
jugation; but the whole spirit of that science which will 
animate the Great State forbids us to ignore woman’s func- 
tional and temperamental differences. A new status has still 
to be invented for women, a Feminine Citizenship differing 
in certain respects from the normal masculine citizenship. Its 
conditions remain to be worked out. We have indeed to work 
out an entire new system of relations between men and women, 
that will be free from servitude, aggression, provocation, or 
parasitism. The public Endowment of Motherhood as such 
may perhaps be the first broad suggestion of the quality of 
this new status. A new type of family, a mutual alliance in 
the place of a subjugation, is perhaps the most startling of 
all the conceptions which confront us directly we turn our- 
selves definitely towards the Great State. 

And as our conception of the Great State grows, so we 
shall begin to realize the nature of the problem of transition, 
the problem of what we may best do in the confusion of the 
present time to elucidate and render practicable this new phase 
of human organization. Of one thing there can be no doubt, 
that whatever increases thought and knowledge moves towards 
our goal; and equally certain is it that nothing leads thither 
that tampers with the freedom of spirit, the independence of 
soul in common men and women. In many directions, there- 
fore, the believer in the Great State will display a jealous 
watchfulness of contemporary developments rather than a 
premature constructiveness. We must watch wealth; but 
quite as necessary it is to watch the legislator, who mistakes 
propaganda for progress and class exasperation to satisfy class 
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vindictiveness for construction. Supremely important is it 
to keep discussion open, to tolerate no limitation on the free- 
dom of speech, writing, art and book distribution, and to 
sustain the utmost liberty of criticism upon all contemporary 
institutions and processes. 

This briefly is the programme of problems and effort to 
which this idea of the Great State, as the goal of contemporary 
progress, directs our minds. My colleagues deal more particu- 
larly with various aspects of this general proposal. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE 


Ir will lead into my subject most conveniently to contrast 
and separate two divergent types of mind, types which are to 
be distinguished chiefly by their attitude toward time, and 
more particularly by the relative importance they attach and 
the relative amount of thought they give to the future. 

The first of these two types of mind, and it is, I think, the 
predominant type, the type of the majority of living people, 
is that which seems scarcely to think of the future at all, 
which regards it as a sort of blank non-existence upon which 
the advancing present will presently write events. The second 
type, which is, I think, a more modern and much less abundant 
type of mind, thinks constantly and by preference of things 
to come, and of present things mainly in relation to the results 
that must arise from them. The former type of mind, when 
one gets it in its purity, is retrospective in habit, and it inter- 
prets the things of the present, and gives value to this and 
denies it to that, entirely with relation to the past. The latter 
type of mind is constructive in habit, it interprets the things 
of the present and gives value to this or that, entirely in re- 
lation to things designed or foreseen. 

While from that former point of view our life is simply to 
reap the consequences of the past, from this our life is to 
prepare the future. The former type one might speak of as 
the legal or submissive type of mind, because the business, the 
: practice, and the training of a lawyer dispose him toward it; 
| he of all men must constantly refer to the law made, the right 
established, the precedent set, and consistently ignore or con- 
demn the thing that is only seeking to establish itself. The 
latter type of mind I might for contrast call the legislative, 
creative, organizing, or masterful type, because it is per- 
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petually attacking and altering the established order of things, 
perpetually falling away from respect for what the past has 
given us. It sees the world as one great workshop, and the 
present is no more than material for the future, for the thing 
that is yet destined to be. It is in the active mood of thought, > - 
while the former is in the passive; it is the mind of youth, it 
is the mind more manifest among the western nations, while 
the former is the mind of age, the mind of the oriental. 

Things have been, says the legal mind, and so we are here. 
‘The creative mind says we are here because things have yet 
to be. 

Now I do not wish to suggest that the great mass of people 
belong to either of these two types. Indeed I speak of them 
as two distinct and distinguishable types mainly for conven- 
ience and in order to accentuate their distinction. There are 
probably very few people who brood constantly upon the past 
without any thought of the future at all, and there are prob- 
ably scarcely any who live and think consistently in relation 
to the future. The great mass of people occupy an inter- 
mediate position between these extremes, they pass daily and 
hourly from the passive mood to the active, they see this 
thing in relation to its associations and that thing in relation 
to its consequences, and they do not even suspect that they are 
using two distinct methods in their minds. 

But for all they are distinct methods, the method of refer- 
ence to the past and the method of reference to the future, 
and their mingling in many of our minds no more abolishes 
their difference than the existence of piebald horses proves that 
white is black. 

I believe that it is not sufficiently recognized just how differ- 
ent in their consequences these two methods are, and just 
where their difference and where the failure to appreciate their 
difference takes one. This present time is a period of quite 
extraordinary uncertainty and indecision upon endless ques- 
tions—moral questions, esthetic questions, religious and politi- 
cal questions—upon which we should all of us be happier to 
feel assured and settled; and a very large amount of this float- 
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ing uncertainty about these important matters is due to the 
fact that with most of us these two insufficiently distinguished 
ways of looking at things are not only present together, but 
in actual conflict in our minds, in unsuspected conflict: we 
pass from one to the other heedlessly without any clear 
recognition of the fundamental difference in conclusions that 
exists between the two, and we do this with disastrous results 
to our confidence and to our consistency in dealing with all 
sorts of things. 

But before pointing out how divergent these two types or 
habits of mind really are, it is necessary to meet a possible 
objection to what has been said. I may put that objection in 
this form: Is not this distinction between a type of mind that 
thinks of the past and a type of mind that thinks of the future 
a sort of hair-splitting almost like distinguishing between 
people who have left hands and people who have right? 
Everybody believes that the present is entirely determined by 
the past, you say; but then everybody believes also that the 
present determines the future. Are we simply separating and 
contrasting two sides of everybody’s opinion? To which one 
replies that we are not discussing what we know and believe 
about the relations of past, present, and future, or of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect to each other in time. We all know 
the present depends for its causes on the past, and the future 
depends for its causes upon the present. But this discussion 
concerns the way in which we approach things upon this 
common ground of knowledge and belief. We may all know 
there is an east and a west, but if some of us always approach 
and look at things from the west, if some of us always ap- 
proach and look at things from the east, and if others again 
wander about with a pretty disregard of direction, looking 
at things as chance determines, some of us will get to a west- 
ward conclusion of this journey, and some of us will get to 
an eastward conclusion, and some of us will get to no definite 
conclusion at all about all sorts of important matters. And 
yet those who are traveling east, and those who are traveling 
west, and those who are wandering haphazard, may be all 
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upon the same ground of belief and statement and amid the 
same assembly of proven facts. Precisely the same thing, 
divergence of result, will happen if you always approach things 
from the point of view of their causes, or if you approach 
them always with a view to their probable effects. And in 
several very important groups of human affairs it is possible 
to show quite clearly just how widely apart the two methods, 
pursued each in its purity, take those who follow them. 

I suppose that three hundred years ago all people who 
thought at all about moral questions, about questions of 
Right and Wrong, deduced their rules of conduct absolutely 
and unreservedly from the past, from some dogmatic injunc- 
tion, some finally settled decree. The great mass of people 
do so today. It is written, they say, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
. for example—that is the sole, complete, sufficient reason why 
you should not steal, and even today there is a strong aversion 
to admit that there is any relation between the actual conse- 
quences of acts and the imperatives of right and wrong. Our 
lives are to reap the fundamental presumption of the estab- 
lished fruits of determinate things, and it is still a morality 
that one must do right though the heavens fall. But there are 
people coming into this world who would refuse to call it 
Right if it brought the heavens about our heads, however 
authoritative its sources and sanctions, and this new disposition 
is, I believe, a growing one. I suppose in all ages people in a 
timid, hesitating, guilty way have tempered the austerity of a 
dogmatic moral code by small infractions to secure obviously 
kindly ends, but it was, I am told, the Jesuits who first delib- 
erately sought to qualify the moral interpretation of acts by a 
consideration of their results. Today there are few people who 
have not more or less clearly discovered the future as a more 
or less important factor in moral considerations. Today there 
is a certain small proportion of people who frankly regard 
morality as a means to an end, as an overriding of immediate 
and personal considerations out of regard to something to be 
attained in the future, and who break’ away altogether from 

the idea of a code dogmatically established forever. 
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Most of us are not so definite as that, but most of us are 
deeply tinged with the spirit of compromise between the past 
and the future; we profess an unbounded allegiance to the 
prescriptions of the past, and we practice a general observance 
of its injunctions, but we qualify to a vague, variable extent 
with considerations of expediency. We hold, for example, 
that we must respect our promises. But suppose we find un- 
expectedly that for one of us to keep a promise, which has 
been sealed and sworn in the most sacred fashion, must lead 
to the great suffering of some other human being, must lead, 
in fact, to practical evil? Would a man do right or wrong if 
he broke such a promise? The practical decision most modern 
people would make would be to break the promise. Most 
would say that they did evil to avoid a greater evil. But sup- 
pose it was not such very great suffering we were going to . 
inflict, but only some suffering? And suppose it was a rather 
important promise? With most of us it would then come to 
be a matter of weighing the promise, the thing of the past, 
against this unexpected bad consequence, the thing of the 
future. And the smaller the overplus of evil consequences the 
more of us would vacillate. But neither of the two types of 
mind we are contrasting would vacillate at all. The legal type 
of mind would obey the past unhesitatingly, the creative 
would unhesitatingly sacrifice it to the future. The legal mind 
would say, “they who break the law at any point break it 
altogether,” while the creative mind would say, “et the dead 
past bury its dead.” 

It is convenient to take my illustration from the sphere of 
promises, but it is in the realm of sexual morality that the two 
methods are most acutely in conflict. 

And I would like to suggest that until you have definitely 
determined either to obey the real or imaginary imperatives of 
the past, or to set yourself toward the demands of some ideal 
of the future, until you have made up your mind to adhere 
to one or other of these two types of mental action in these 
matters, you are not even within hope of a sustained con- 
sistency in the thought that underlies your acts, that in every 
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issue of principle that comes upon you, you will be entirely 
at the mercy of the intellectual mood that happens to be 
ascendent at that particular moment in your mind. 

In the sphere of public affairs also these two ways of looking 
at things work out into equally divergent and incompatible - 
consequences. The legal mind insists upon treaties, constitu- 
tions, legitimacies, and charters; the legislative incessantly 
assails these. Whenever some period of stress sets in, some 
great conflict between institutions and the forces in things, 
there comes a sorting out of these two types of mind. The 
legal mind becomes glorified and transfigured in the form of 
hopeless loyalty, the creative mind inspires revolutions and 
reconstructions. And particularly is this difference of attitude 
accentuated in the disputes that arise out of wars. In most 
modern wars there is no doubt quite traceable on one side or 
the other a distinct creative idea, a distinct regard for some 
future consequence; but the main dispute even in most 
modern wars and the sole dispute in most medieval wars will 
be found to be reference, not to the future, but to the past; 
to turn upon a question of fact and right. The wars of 
Plantagenet and Lancastrian England with France, for ex- 
ample, were based entirely upon a dummy claim, supported 
by obscure legal arguments, upon the crown of France. And 
the arguments that centered about the late war in South 
Africa ignored any ideal of a great united South African state 
almost entirely, and quibbled this way and that about who 
began the fighting and what was or was not written in some 
obscure revision of a treaty a score of years ago. Yet beneath 
the legal issues the broad creative idea has been apparent in 
the public mind during this war. It will be found more or 
less definitely formulated beneath almost all the great wars of 
the past century, and a comparison of the wars of the nine- 
teenth century with the wars of the middle ages will show, I 
think, that in this field also there has been a discovery of the 
future, an increasing disposition to shift the reference and 
values from things accomplished to things to come. 

Yet though foresight creeps into our politics and a reference 
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to consequences into our morality, it is still the past that 
dominates our lives. But why? Why are we so bound to it? 
It is into the future we go, tomorrow is the eventful thing for 
us. There lies all that remains to be felt by us and our chil- 
dren and all those that are dear to us. Yet we marshal and 
order men into classes entirely with regard to the past; we 
draw shame and honor out of the past; against the rights of 
property, the vested interests, the agreements and establish- 
ments of the past the future has no rights. Literature is for 
the most part history or history at one remove, and what is 
culture but a mold of interpretation into which new things 
are thrust, a collection of standards, a sort of bed of King Og, 
to which all new expressions must be lopped or stretched? 
Our conveniences, like our thoughts, are all retrospective. 
We travel on roads so narrow that they suffocate our traffic; 
we live in uncomfortable, inconvenient, life-wasting houses 
out of a love of familiar shapes and familiar customs and a 
dread of strangeness; all our public affairs are cramped by 
local boundaries impossibly restricted and small. Our cloth- 
ing, our habits of speech, our spelling, our weights and 
measures, our coinage, our religious and political theories, all 
“witness to the binding power of the past upon our minds. 
Yet we do not serve the past as the Chinese have done. There 
are degrees. We do not worship our ancestors or prescribe a 
rigid local costume; we dare to enlarge our stock of knowledge, 
and we qualify the classics with occasional adventures into 
original thought. Compared with the Chinese, we are dis- 
tinctly aware of the future. But compared with what we 
might be, the past is all our world. 

The reason why the restrospective habit, the legal habit, is 
so dominant, and always has been so predominant, is of course 
a perfectly obvious one. We follow a fundamental human 
principle and take what we can get. All people believe the 
past is certain, defined, and knowable, and only a few people 
believe that it is possible to know anything about the future. 
Man has acquired the habit of going to the past because it 
was the line of least resistance for his mind. While a certain 
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variable portion of the past is serviceable matter for knowl- 
edge in the case of everyone, the future is, to a mind without 
an imagination trained in scientific habits of thought, non- 
existent. All our minds are made of memories. In our 
memories, each of us has something that without any spe- 
cial training whatever will go back into the past and grip 
firmly and convincingly all sorts of workable facts, sometimes 
more convincingly than firmly. But the imagination, unless 
it is strengthened by a very sound training in the laws of 
causation, wanders like a lost child in the blankness of things 
to come and returns empty. 

Many people believe, therefore, that there can be no sort of 
certainty about the future. You can know no more about 
the future, I was recently assured by a friend, than you can 
know which way a kitten will jump next. And to all who 
hold that view, who regard the future as a perpetual source 
of convulsive surprises, as an impenetrable, incurable, per- 
petual blankness, it is right and reasonable to derive such 
values as it is necessary to attach to things from the events 
that have certainly happened with regard to them. It is our 
ignorance of the future and our persuasion that that ignorance 
is absolutely incurable that alone gives the past its enormous 
predominance in our thoughts. But through the ages, the long 
unbroken succession of fortune-tellers—and they flourish still 
—-witnesses to the perpetually smoldering feeling that after all 
there may be a better sort of knowledge—a more serviceable 
sort of knowledge than that we now possess. 

On the whole there is something sympathetic for the dupe 
of the fortune-teller in the spirit of modern science; it is 
one of the persuasions that come into one’s mind, as one 
assimilates the broad conception of science, that the adequacy 
of causation is universal; that in absolute fact—if not in that 
little bubble of relative fact which constitutes the individual 
life—in absolute fact the future is just as fixed and determi- 
nate, just as settled and inevitable, just as possible a matter of 
knowledge as the past. Our personal memory gives us an 
impression of the superior reality and trustworthiness of things — 
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in the past, as of things that have finally committed them- 
selves and said their say, but the more clearly we master the 
leading conceptions of science the better we understand that 
this impression is one of the results of the peculiar conditions 
of our lives, and not an absolute truth. The man of science 
comes to believe at last that the events of the year A. D. 4000 
are as fixed, settled, and unchangeable as the events of the 
year 1600. Only about the latter he has some material for 
belief and about the former practically none. 

And the question arises how far this absolute ignorance 
of the future is a fixed and necessary condition of human life, 
and how far some application of intellectual methods may not 
attenuate even if it does not absolutely set aside the veil be- 
tween ourselves and things to come. And I am venturing 
to suggest to you that along certain lines and with certain 
qualifications and limitations a working knowledge of things 
in the future is a possible and practicable thing. And in order 
to support this suggestion I would call your attention to cer- 
tain facts about our knowledge of the past, and more par- 
ticularly I would insist upon this, that about the past our 
range of absolute certainty is very limited indeed. About the 
past I would suggest we are inclined to overestimate our 
certainty, just as I think we are inclined to underestimate the 
certainties of the future. And such a knowledge of the past 
as we have is not all of the same sort or derived from the 
same sources. 

Let us consider just what an educated man of today knows 
of the past. First of all he has the realest of all knowledge— 
the knowledge of his own personal experiences, his memory. 
Uneducated people believe their memories absolutely, and most 
educated people believe them with a few reservations. Some 
of us take up a critical attitude even toward our own mem- 
ories; we know that they not only sometimes drop things out, 
but that sometimes a sort of dreaming or a strong suggestion 
will put things in. But for all that, memory remains vivid 
and real as no other knowledge can be, and to have seen and 
heard and felt is to be nearest to absolute conviction. Yet 
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our memory of direct impressions is only the smallest part of 
what we know. Outside that bright area comes knowledge 
of a different order—the knowledge brought to us by other 
people. Outside our immediate personal memory there comes 
this wider area of facts or quasi facts told us by more or less 
trustworthy people, told us by word of mouth or by the 
written word of living and of dead writers. This is the past of 
report, rumor, tradition, and history—the second sort of 
knowledge of the past. The nearer knowledge of this sort 
is abundant and clear and detailed, remoter it becomes 
vaguer, still more remotely in time and space it dies down to 
brief, imperfect inscriptions and enigmatical traditions, and 
at last dies away, so far as the records and traditions of 
humanity go, into a doubt and darkness as blank as futurity. 

And now let me remind you that this second zone of 
knowledge outside the bright area of what we have felt and 
witnessed and handled for ourselyes—this zone of hearsay and 
history and tradition—completed the whole knowledge of 
the past that was accessible to Shakespeare, for example. To 
these limits man’s knowledge of the past was absolutely con- 
fined, save for some inklings and guesses, save for some small, 
almost negligible beginnings, until the nineteenth century 
began. Besides the correct knowledge in this scheme of hear- 
say and history a man had a certain amount of legend and 
error that rounded off the picture in a very satisfactory and 
misleading way, according to Bishop Ussher, just exactly 4004 
years B. C. And that was man’s universal history—that was 
all until the scientific epoch began. And beyond those 
limits—? Well, I suppose the educated man of the sixteenth 
century was as certain of the non-existence of anything before 
the creation of the world as he was, and as most of us are 
still, of the practical non-existence of the future, or at any 
rate he was as satisfied of the impossibility of knowledge in 
the one direction as in the other. 

But modern science, that is to say the relentless systematic 
criticism of phenomena, has in the past hundred years abso- 
lutely destroyed the conception of a finitely distant beginning: 
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of things; has abolished such limits to the past as a dated crea- 
tion set, and added an enormous vista to that limited sixteenth 
century outlook. And what I would insist upon is that this 
further knowledge is a new kind of knowledge, obtained in a 
new kind of way. We know today, quite as confidently and 
in many respects more intimately than we know Sargon or 
Zenobia or Caractacus, the form and the habits of creatures 
that no living being has ever met, that no human eye has 
ever regarded, and the character of scenery that no man has 
ever seen or can ever possibly see; we picture to ourselves the 
labyrinthodon raising its clumsy head above the water of the 
carboniferous swamps in which he lived and we figure the 
pterodactyls, these great bird lizards, flapping their way 
athwart the forests of the Mesozoic age with exactly the same 
certainty as that with which we picture the rhinoceros or the 
vulture. I doubt no more about the facts in this farther pic- 
ture than I do about those in the nearest. I believe in the 
megatherium which I have never seen as confidently as I 
believe in the hippopotamus that has engulfed buns from my 
hand. A vast amount of detail in that farther picture is now 
fixed and finite for all time. And a countless number of 
investigators are persistently and confidently enlarging, am- 
plifying, correcting, and pushing farther and farther back the 
boundaries of this greater past—this prehuman past—that the 
scientific criticism of existing phenomena has discovered and 
restored and brought for the first time into the world of 
human thought. We have become possessed of a new and 
once unsuspected history of the world—of which all the his- 
tory that was known, for example, to Dr. Johnson is only the 
brief concluding chapter; and even that concluding chapter 
has been greatly enlarged and corrected by the exploring 
archaeologists working strictly upon the lines of the new 
_method—that is to say, the comparison and criticism of 
suggestive facts. 
I want particularly to insist upon this, that all this outer 
-past—this non-historical past—is the product of a new and 
keener habit of inquiry, and no sort of revelation. It is 
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simply due to a new and more critical way of looking at things. 
Our knowledge of the geological past, clear and definite as it 
has become, is of a different and lower order than the knowl- 
edge of our memory, and yet of a quite practicable and truth- 


worthy order—a knowledge good enough to go upon; and if ~ 


one were to speak of the private memory as the personal past, 
of the next wider area of knowledge as the traditional or 
historical past, then one might call all that great and inspiring 
background of remoter geological time the inductive past. 

And this great discovery of the inductive past was got by 
the discussion and rediscussion and effective criticism of a 
number of existing facts, odd-shaped lumps of stone, streaks 
and bandings in quarries and cliffs, anatomical and develop- 
ment detail that had always been about in the world, that had 
been lying at the feet of mankind so long as mankind had 
existed, but that no one had ever dreamed before could supply 
any information at all, much more reveal such astounding 
and enlightening vistas. Looked at in a new way they became 
sources of dazzling and penetrating light. The remoter past 
lit up and became a picture. Considered as effects, compared 
and criticised, they yielded a clairvoyant vision of the history 
of interminable years. 

And now, if it has been possible for men by picking out a 
number of suggestive and significant looking things in the 
present, by comparing them, criticising them, and discussing 
them, with a perpetual insistence upon “Why?” without any 
guiding tradition, and indeed in the teeth of established beliefs, 
to construct this amazing searchlight of inference into the 
remoter past, is it really, after all, such an extravagant and 
hopeless thing to suggest that, by seeking for operating causes 
instead of for fossils, and by criticising them as persistently 
and thoroughly as the geological record has been criticised, it 
may be possible to throw a searchlight of inference forward 
instead of backward, and to attain to a knowledge of coming 
things as clear, as universally convincing, and infinitely more 


important to mankind than the clear vision of the past that 


geology has opened to us during the nineteenth century? 


ane 
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Let us grant that anything to correspond with the memory, 
anything having the same relation to the future that memory 
has to the past is out of the question. We cannot imagine, 
of course, that we can ever know any personal future to 
correspond with our personal past, or any traditional future 
to correspond with our traditonal past; but the possibility of 
an inductive future to correspond with that great inductive 
past of geology and archaeology is an altogether different 
thing. 

I must confess that I believe quite firmly that an inductive 
knowledge of a great number of things in the future is be- 
coming a human possibility. I believe that the time is drawing 
near when it will be possible to suggest a systematic explora- 
tion of the future. And you must not judge the practicability 
of this enterprise by the failures of the past. So far nothing 
has been attempted, so far no firstclass mind has ever focused 
itself upon these issues; but suppose the laws of social and 
political devolpment, for example, were given as many brains, 
Were given as much attention, criticism, and discussion as 
we have given to the laws of chemical combination during the 
last fifty years, what might we not expect? 

To the popular mind of today there is something very diffi- 
cult in such a suggestion, soberly made. But here, in this 
institution (the Royal Institution of London) which has 
watched for a whole century over the splendid adolescence of 
science, and where the spirit of science is surely understood, 
you will know that as a matter of fact prophecy has always 
been inseparably associated with the idea of scientific research. 

The popular idea of scientific investigation is a vehement, 
aimless collection of little facts, collected as a bower bird 
collects shells and pebbles, in methodical little rows, and out 
_of this process, in some manner unknown to the popular mind, 
certain conjuring tricks—the celebrated “wonders of science” 
—in a sort of accidental way emerge. The popular conception 
of all discovery is accident. But you will know that the 
essential thing in the scientific process is not the collection of 
facts, but the analysis of facts. Facts are the raw material 
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and not the substance of science. It is analysis that has given 
us all ordered knowledge, and you know that the aim and the 
test and the justification of the scientific process is not a 
marketable conjuring trick, but prophecy. Until a scientific 
theory yields confident forecasts you know it is unsound and 
tentative; it is mere theorizing, as evanescent as art talk or 
the phantoms politicians talk about. The splendid body of 
gravitational astronomy, for example, establishes itself upon 
the certain forecasts of stellar movements, and you would 
absolutely refuse to believe its amazing assertions if it were 
not for these same unerring forecasts. The whole body of 
medical science aims, and claims the ability, to diagnose. 
Meteorology constantly and persistently aims at prophecy, and 
it will never stand in a place of honor until it can certainly 
foretell. The chemist forecasts elements before he meets 
them—it is very properly his boast—and the splendid manner 
in which the mind of Clerk Maxwell reached in front of all 
experiments and foretold those things that Marconi has 
materialized is familiar to us all. 

All applied mathematics resolves into computation to fore- 
tell things which otherwise can only be determined by trial. 
Even in so unscientific a science as economics there have been 
forecasts. And if I am right in saying that science aims at 
prophecy, and if the specialist in each science is in fact doing 
his best now to prophecy within the limits of his field, what 
is there to stand in the way of our building up this growing 
body of forecast into an ordered picture of the future that 
will be just as certain, just as strictly science, and perhaps just 
as detailed as the picture that has been built up within the last 
hundred years of the geological past? Well, so far and until 
we bring the prophecy down to the affairs of man and his 
children, it is just as possible to carry induction forward as 
back; it is just as simple and sure to work out the changing 
orbit of the earth in the future until the tidal drag hauls one 
unchanging face at last toward the sun as it is to work back 
to its blazing and molten past. Until man comes in, the 
inductive future is as real and convincing as the inductive 
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past. But inorganic forces are the smaller part and the minor 
interest in this concern. Directly man becomes a factor the 
nature of the problem changes, and our whole present interest 
centers on the question whether man is, indeed, individually 
and collectively incalculable, a new element which entirely 
alters the nature of our inquiry and stamps it at once as vain 
and hopeless, or whether his presence complicates, but does not 
alter, the essential nature of the induction. How far may we 
hope to get trustworthy inductions about the future of man? 

Well, I think, on the whole, we are inclined to underrate 
our chance of certainties in the future, just as I think we are 
inclined to be too credulous about the historical past. The 
vividness of our personal memories, which are the very essence 
of reality to us, throws a glamor of conviction over tradition 
and past inductions. But the personal future must in the 
very nature of things be hidden from us so long as time 
endures, and this black ignorance at our very feet—this black 
shadow that corresponds to the brightness of our memories 
behind us—throws a glamor of uncertainty and unreality 
over all the future. We are continually surprising ourselves 
by our own will or want of will; the individualities about 
us are continually producing the unexpected, and it is very 
natural to reason that as we can never be precisely sure before 
the time comes what we are going to do and feel, and if we 
can never count with absolute certainty upon the acts and 
happenings even of our most intimate friends, how much the 
more impossible is it to anticipate the behavior in any direction 
of states and communities. 

In reply to which I would advance the suggestion that an 
increase in the number of human beings considered may 
positively simplify the case instead of complicating it; that 
as the individuals increase in number they begin to average 
out. Let me illustrate this point by a comparison. Angular 
pit-sand has grains of the most varied shapes. Examined 
microscopically, you will find all sorts of angles and outlines 
and variations. Before you look you can say of no particular 
grain what its outline will be. And if you shoot a load of 
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such sand from a cart you cannot foretell with any certainty 
where any particular grain will be in the heap that you make; 
but you can tell—you can tell pretty definitely—the form 
of the heap as a whole. And further, if you pass that sand 
through a series of chutes, and finally drop it some distance 
to the ground, you will be able to foretell that grains of a 
certain sort of form and size will for the most part be found 
in one part of the heap and grains of another sort of form 
and size will be found in another part of the heap. In such 
a case, you see, the thing as a whole may be simpler than its 
component parts, and this I submit is also the case in many 
human affairs. So that because the individual future eludes 
us completely that is no reason why we should not aspire to, 
and discover and use, safe and serviceable, generalizations 
upon countless important issues in the human destiny. 

But there is a very grave and important-looking difference 
between a load of sand and a multitude of human beings, and 
this I must face and examine. Our thoughts and wills and 
emotions are contagious. An exceptional sort of sand grain, 
a sand grain that was exceptionally big and heavy, for example, 
exerts no influence worth considering upon any other of the 
sand grains in the load. They will fall and roll and heap 
themselves just the same whether that exceptional grain is with 
them or not; but an exceptional man comes into the world, 
a Caesar or a Napoleon or a Peter the Hermit, and he appears 
to persuade and convince and compel and take entire possession 
of the sand heap—I mean the community—and to twist and 
alter its destinies to an almost unlimited extent. And if this 
is indeed the case, it reduces our project of an inductive knowl- 
edge of the future to very small limits. To hope to foretell 
the birth and coming of men of exceptional force and 
genius is to hope incredibly, and if, indeed, such exceptional 
men do as much as they seem to do in warping the path of 
humanity, our utmost prophetic limit in human affairs is a_ 
conditional sort of prophecy. If people do so and so, we can 
say, then such and such results will follow, and we must admit 
that that is our limit. 
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But everybody does not believe in the importance of the 
leading man. There are those who will say that the whole 
world is different by reason of Napoleon. There are those 
who will say that the world of today would be very much 
as it is now if Napoleon had never been born. Other men 
would have arisen to make Napoleon’s conquests and codify 
the law, redistribute the worn-out boundaries of Europe and 
achieve all those changes which we so readily ascribe to Na- 
poleon’s will alone. There are those who believe entirely in 
the individual man and those who believe entirely in the 
forces behind the individual man, and for my own part 
I must confess myself a rather extreme case of the latter kind. 
I must confess I believe that if by some juggling with space 
and time Julius Caesar, Napoleon, Edward IV., William the 
Conqueror, Lord Rosebery, and Robert Burns had all been 
changed at birth it would not have produced any serious dis- 
location of the course of destiny. I believe that these great 
men of ours are no more than images and symbols and in- 
struments taken, as it were, haphazard by the incessant and 
consistent forces behind them; they are the pen-nibs Fate has 
used for her writing, the diamonds upon the drill that pierces 
through the rock. And the more one inclines to this trust in 
forces the more one will believe in the possibility of a rea- 
soned inductive view of the future that will serve us in 
politics, in morals, in social contrivances, and in a thousand 
spacious ways. And even those who take the most extreme 
and personal and melodramatic view of the ways of human 
destiny, who see like as a tissue of fairy godmother births and 
accidental meetings and promites and jealousies, will, I suppose, 
admit there comes a limit to these things—that at last per- 
sonality dies away and the greater forces come to their own. 
The great man, however great he be, cannot set back the whole 

scheme of things; what he does in right and reason will re- 
main, and what he does against the greater creative forces will 
perish. We cannot foresee him; let us grant that. His per- 
sonal difference, the splendor of his effect, his dramative ar- 
rangement of events will be his own—in other words, we 
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cannot estimate for accidents and accelerations and delays; 
but if only we throw our web of generalization wide enough, 
if only we spin our rope of induction strong enough, the final 
result of the great man, his ultimate surviving consequences, 
will come within our net. 

Such, then, is the sort of knowledge of the future that I 
believe is attainable and worth attaining. I believe that the 
deliberate direction of historical study and of economic and 
social study toward the future and increasing reference, a de- 
liberate and courageous reference, to the future in moral and 
religious discussion would be enormously stimulating and 
enormously profitable to our intellectual life. I have done 
my best to suggest to you that such an enterprise is now a 
serious and practicable undertaking. But at the risk of repe- 
tition I would call your attention to the essential difference 
that must always hold between our attainable knowledge of 
the future and our existing knowledge of the past. The por- 
tion of the past that is brightest and most real to each of us 
is the individual past—the personal memory. The portion of 
the future that must remain darkest and least accessible is the 
individual future. Scientific prophecy will not be fortune- 
telling, whatever else it may be. Those excellent people who 
cast horoscopes, those illegal, fashionable, palm-reading ladies 
who abound so much today, in whom nobody is so foolish as 
to believe, and to whom everybody is foolish enough to go, 
need fear no competition from the scientific prophets. The 
knowledge of the future we may hope to gain will be gen- 
eral and not individual; it will be no sort of knowledge that 
will either hamper us in the exercise of our individual free 
will or relieve us of our personal responsibility. 

‘And now, how far is it possible at the present time to specu- 
fate on the particular outline the future will assume when it 
fs investigated in this way? 

"It is interesting, before we answer that question, to take into 
account the speculations of a certain sect and culture of peo- 
ple who already, before the middle of last century, had set 
‘their faces toward the future as the justifying explanation of 
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the present. These were the positivists, whose position is still 
most eloquently maintained and displayed by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, in spite of the great expansion of the human outlook 
that has occurred since Comte. 

If you read Mr. Harrison, and if you are also, as I presume 
your presence here indicates, saturated with that new wine of 
more spacious knowledge that has been given the world dur- 
ing the last fifty years, you will have been greatly impressed 
by the peculiar limitation of the positivist conception of the 
future. So far as I can gather, Comte was, for all practical 
purposes, totally ignorant of that remoter past outside the 
past that is known to us by history, or if he was not totally 
ignorant of its existence, he was, and conscientiously re- 
mained, ignorant of its relevancy to the history of humanity. 
In the narrow and limited past he recognized men had always 
been like the men of today; in the future he could not imagine 
that they would be anything more than men like the men of 
today. He perceived, as we all perceive, that the old social 
order was breaking up, and after a richly suggestive and 
incomplete analysis of the forces that were breaking up he set 
himself to plan a new static social order to replace it. If you 
will read Comte, or, what is much easier and pleasanter, if you 
will read Mr. Frederic Harrison, you will find this conception 
constantly apparent—that there was once a stable condition 
of society with humanity, so to speak, sitting down in an 
orderly and respectable manner; that humanity has been stirred 
up and is on the move, and that finally it will sit down again 
on a higher plane, and for good and all, cultured and happy, 
in the reorganized positivist state. And since he could see 
nothing beyond man in the future, there in that millennial 
fashion, Comte had to end. Since he could imagine nothing 
higher than man, he had to assert that humanity, and particu- 
larly the future of humanity, was the highest of all con- 

ceivable things. 

All that was perfectly comprehensible in a thinker of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. But we of the early 
twentieth, and particularly that growing majority of us who 
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have been born since the Origin of Species was written, have 
no excuse for any such limited vision. Our imaginations have 
been trained upon a past in which the past that Comte knew 
is scarcely more than the concluding moment. We perceive 
that man, and all the world of men, is no more than the - 
present phase of a development so great and splendid that 
beside his vision epics jingle like nursery rhymes, and all the 
exploits of humanity shrivel to the proportion of castles in 
the sand. We look back through countless millions of years 
and see the will to live struggling out of the intertidal slime, 
struggling from shape to shape and from power to power, 
crawling and then walking confidently upon the land, strug- 
gling generation after generation to master the air, creeping 
down into the darkness of the deep; we see it turn upon itself 
in rage and hunger and reshape itself anew; we watch it draw 
nearer and more akin to us, expanding, elaborating itself, pur- 
suing its relentless, inconceivable purpose, until at last it 
reaches us and its being beats through our brains and arteries, 
throbs and thunders in our battleships, and flowers in our art. 


And when, from that retrospect, we turn again toward the 
future, surely any thought of finality, any millennial settle- 
ment of cultured persons, has vanished from our minds. 

The fact that man is not final is the great unmanageable 
disturbing fact that arises upon us in the scientific discovery 
of the future, and to my mind, at any rate, the question what 
is to come after man is the most persistently fascinating and — 
the most insoluble question in the whole world. ; 

Of course we have no answer. Such imaginations as we 
have refuse to rise to the task. 

But for the nearer future, while man is still man, there are — 
a few general statements that seem to grow more certain. It — 
seems to be pretty generally believed to-day that our dense 
populations are in the opening phase of a process of diffusion 
and aeration. It seems pretty inevitable also that at least the 
mass of white population in the world will be forced some way 
up the scale of education and personal efficiency in the next — 
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two or three decades. It is not difficult to collect reasons for 
supposing—and such reasons have been collected-—that in the 
near future, in a couple of hundred years, as one rash optimist 
has written, or in a thousand or so, humanity will be definitely 
and conscientiously organizing itself as a great world state—a 
great world state that will purge from itself much that is 
mean, much that is bestial, and much that makes for individ- 
ual dullness and dreariness, grayness and wretchedness in the 
world of to-day; and although we know that there is nothing 
final in that world state, although we see it only as something 
to be reached and passed, although we are sure there will be 
no such sitting down to restore and perfect a culture as the 
positivists foretell, yet few people can persuade themselves to 
see anything beyond that except in the vaguest and most 
general terms. That world state of more vivid, beautiful, 
and eventful people is, so to speak, on the brow of the hill, 
and we cannot see over, though some of us can imagine great 
uplands beyond and something, something that glitters elu- 
sively, taking one form and then another, through the haze. 
We can see no detail, we can see nothing definable, and it is 
simply, I know, the sanguine necessity of our minds that 
makes us believe those uplands of the future are still more 
cious and splendid than we can either hope or imagine. But 
£ things that can be demonstrated we have none. 

‘Yet I suppose most of us entertain certain necessary persua- 
ions, without which a moral life in this world is neither a 
reasonable nor a possible thing. All this paper is built finally 
‘upon certain negative beliefs that are incapable of scientific 
establishment. Our lives and powers are limited, our scope 
in space and time is limited, and it is not unreasonable that for 
fundamental beliefs we must go outside the sphere of reason 
and set our feet upon faith. Implicit in all such speculations 
as this is a very definite and quite arbitrary belief, and that 
belief is that neither humanity nor in truth any individual 
human being is living its life in vain. And it is entirely by 
an act of faith that we must rule out of our forecasts certain 
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possibilities, certain things that one may consider improbable 
and against the chances, but that no one upon scientific 
grounds can call impossible. 

One must admit that it is impossible to show why certain 
things should not utterly destroy and end the entire human” 
race and story, why night should not presently come down 
and make all our dreams and efforts vain. It is conceivable, 
for example, that some great unexpected mass of matter 
should presently rush upon us out of space, whirl sun and 
planets aside like dead leaves before the breeze, and collide 
with and utterly destroy every spark of life upon this earth. 
So far as positive human knowledge goes, this is a conceivably 
possible thing. There is nothing in science to show why such 
a thing should not be. It is conceivable, too, that some 
pestilence may presently appear, some new disease, that will 
destroy, not 10 or 15 or 20 per cent of the earth’s inhabitants 
as pestilences have done in the past, but 100 per cent; and so 
end our race. No one, speaking from scientific grounds alone, 
can say, “That cannot be.” And no one can dispute that some 
great disease of the atmosphere, some trailing cometary poison, 
some great emanation of vapor from the interior of the earth, 
such as Mr. Shiel has made a brilliant use of in his ‘Purple 
Cloud,” is consistent with every demonstrated fact in the 
world, ‘There may arise new animals to prey upon us by land 
and sea, and there may come some drug or a wrecking madness 
into the minds of men. And finally, there is the reasonable 
certainty that this sun of ours must radiate itself toward 
extinction; that, at least, must happen; it will grow cooler 
and cooler, and its planets will rotate ever more sluggishly 
until some day this earth of ours, tideless and slow moving, 
will be dead and frozen, and all that has lived upon it will be 
frozen out and done with. There surely man must end. That 
of all such nightmares is the most insistently convincing. 

And yet one doesn’t believe it. 

At least I do not. And I do not believe in these things 
because I have come to believe in certain other things—in the 
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coherency and purpose in the world and in the greatness of 
human destiny. Worlds may freeze and suns may perish, but 
there stirs something within us now that can never die again. 

Do not misunderstand me when I speak of the greatness 


of human destiny. 


If I may speak quite openly to you, I will confess that, 
considered as a final product, I do not think very much of 
myself or (saving your presence) my fellow-creatures. I do 
not think I could possibly join in the worship of humanity 
with any gravity or sincerity. Think of it! Think of the 
positive facts. There are surely moods for all of us when one 
can feel Swift’s amazement that such a being should deal in 
pride. There are moods when one can join in the laughter of 
Democritus; and they would come oftener were not the spec- 
tacle of human littleness so abundantly shot with pain. But 
it is not only with pain that the world is shot—it is shot with 
promise. Small as our vanity and carnality make us, there 
has been a day of still smaller things. It is the long ascent of 
the past that gives the lie to our despair. We know now 
that all the blood and passion of our life were represented in 
the Carboniferous time by something—something, perhaps, 
coldblooded and with a clammy skin, that lurked between air 
and water, and fled before the giant amphibia of those days. 
_ For all the folly, blindness, and pain of our lives, we have 
come some way from that. And the distance we have traveled 
gives us some earnest of the way we have yet to go. 

_ Why should things cease at man? Why should not this 
rising curve rise yet more steeply and swiftly? There are 
many things to suggest that we are now in a phase of rapid 
and unprecedented development. The conditions. under which 
men live are changing with an ever-increasing rapidity, and, 
so far as our knowledge goes, no sort of creatures have ever 
lived under changing conditions without undergoing the pro- 
foundest changes themselves. In the past century there was 
more change in the conditions of human life than there had 


been in the previous thousand years. A hundred years ago 
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inventors and investigators were rare, scattered men, and now 
invention and inquiry are the work of an unorganized army. 
This century will see changes that dwarf those of the nine- 
teenth century, as those of the nineteenth dwarf those of the 
eighteenth. One can see no sign anywhere that this rush of 
change will be over presently, that the positivist dream of 2 
social reconstruction and of a new static culture phase will 
ever be realized. Human society never has been quite static 
and it will presently cease to attempt to be static. Everything 
seems pointing to the belief that we are entering upon a 
progress that will go on, with an ever-widening and ever more 
confident stride forever. The reorganization of society that is 
going on now beneath the traditional appearance of things is 
a kinetic reorganization. We are getting into marching order. 
We have struck our camp forever and we are out upon the 
roads. 

We are in the beginning of the greatest change that human- 
ity has ever undergone. There is no shock, no epoch-making 
incident—but then there is no shock at a cloudy daybreak. 
At no point can we say, “Here it commences, now; last minute 
was night and this is morning.” But sensibly we are in the 
day. If we care to look, we can foresee growing knowledge, 
growing order, and presently a deliberate improvement of the 
blood and character of the race. And what we can see and 
imagine gives us a measure and gives us faith for what sur- 
passes the imagination. 

It is possible to believe that all the past is but the beginning 
of a beginning, and that all that is and has been is but the 
twilight of the dawn. It is possible to believe that all that 
the human mind has ever accomplished is but the dream before 
the awakening. We cannot see, there is no need for us to see, 
what this world will be like when the day has fully come. We 
are creatures of the twilight. But it is out of our race and 
lineage that minds will spring, that will reach back to us in 
our littleness to know us better than we know ourselves, and 
that will reach forward fearlessly to comprehend this future 
that defeats our eyes. 3 
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All this world is heavy with the promise of greater things, 
and a day will come, one day in the unending succession of 
days, when beings, beings who are now latent in our thoughts 
and hidden in our loins, shall stand upon this earth as one 


stands upon a footstool, and shall laugh and reach out their 
hands amid the stars. 


” 


__ THE GOOD WILL IN MAN | 
(From New Worlds for Old, Chapter 1) 


THE GOOD WILL IN MAN 
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THE present writer has long been interested in the Socialist 
movement in Great Britain and America and in all those 
complicated issues one lumps together as “social questions.” 
In the last few years he has gone into it personally and studied 
the Socialist movement closely and intimately at first hand; 
he has made the acquaintance of many of its leaders upon both 
sides of the Atlantic, joined numerous organizations, attended 
and held meetings, experimented in Socialist politics. From 
these inquiries he has emerged with certain very definite con- 
clusions as to the trend and needs of social development and 
these he is now rendering in this book. He calls himself a 
Socialist, but he is by no means a fanatical or uncritical 
adherent. To him Socialism presents itself as a very noble but 
a very human and fallible system of ideas. He does in all 
sincerity regard its spirit, its intimate substance, as the most 
hopeful thing in human affairs at the present time, but he does 
also find it shares with all mundane concerns the qualities of 
inadequacy and error. It suffers from the common penalty of 
noble propositions; it is hampered by the insufficiency of its 
supporters and advocates and by the superficial tarnish that 
necessarily falls in our atmosphere of greed and conflict 


_ darkest upon the brightest things. In spite of these admissions 


of failure and unworthiness in himself and those about him, 
he remains a Socialist. 

In discussing Socialism with very various sorts of people 
he has necessarily had time after time to encounter and frame 
a reply to a very simple seeming and a really very difficult 


question: “What és Socialism?” It is almost like asking, 
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“What is Christianity?” or demanding to be shown the at- 
mosphere. It is not to be answered fully by a formula or an 
epigram. Again and again the writer has been asked for some 
book which would set out in untechnical language, frankly 
and straightforwardly, what Socialism is and what it is not, 
and always he has hesitated in his reply. Many good books — 
there are upon this subject, clear and well written, but none 
that seem to tell the whole story as he knows it; no book 
that gives not only the outline but the spirit, answers the 
main objections, clears up the chief ambiguities, covers all the 
ground; no book that one can put in the hands of inquiring 
youth and say, “There! that will tell you precisely the broad 
facts you want to know.” Some day, no doubt, such a book 
will come. In the meanwhile he has ventured to put forth 
this temporary substitute, his own account of the faith that 
is in him. 

Socialism, then, as he understands it, is a great intellectual 
process, a development of desires and ideas that takes the 
form of a project, a project for the reshaping of human society 
upon new and better lines. ‘That in the ampler proposition 
Socialism claims to be. This book seeks to expand and estab- 
lish that proposition and to define the principles upon which 
a Socialist believes this reconstruction of society should go. 
The particulars and justification of this project and this claim, 
it will be the business of this book to discuss just as plainly 
as the writer can. 


§2 


Now, because the Socialist seeks the reshaping of human _ 
society, it does not follow that he denies it to be even now 
a very wonderful and admirable spectacle. Nor does he deny 
that for many people life is even now a very good thing. For 
his own part, though the writer is neither a very strong nor 
a very healthy nor a very successful person, though he finds 
much unattainable and much to regret, yet life presents itself 
to him, more and more with every year, as a spectacle of 


ee 
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inexhaustible interest, of unfolding and intensifying beauty, 
and as a splendid field for high attempts and stimulating 
desires. Yet none the less is it a spectacle shot strangely with 
pain, with mysterious insufficiencies and cruelties, with pitfalls 
into anger and regret, with aspects unaccountably sad. Its 
most exalted moments are most fraught for him with the 
appeal for endeavor, with the urgency of unsatisfied wants. 
These shadows and pains and instabilities do not, to his sense 
at least, darken the whole prospect; it may be, indeed, that 
they intensify its splendors to his perceptions; yet all these 
evil and ugly aspects of life come to him with an effect of 
challenge; as something not to be ignored, but passionately 
disputed, as an imperative call for whatever effort and courage 
lurks in his composition. Life and the world are fine, but not 
as an abiding place; as an arena—yes, an arena gorgeously 
curtained with sea and sky, mountains and broad prospects, 
decorated with all the delicate magnificence of leaf tracery 
and flower petal and feather, soft fur and the shining wonder 
of living skin, musical with thunder and the singing of birds; 
but an arena, nevertheless, an arena which offers no seats for 
idle spectators, in which one must will and do, decide, strike 
and strike back,—and presently pass away. 

And it needs but a cursory view of history to realize— 
though all knowledge of history confirms the generalization— 
that this arena is not a confused and aimless conflict of 
individuals. Looked at too closely, it may seem to be that, a 
formless web of individual hates and loves; but detach one’s 
self but a little, and the broader forms appear. One perceives 
something that goes on, that is constantly working to make 
order out of casualty, beauty out of confusion, justice, kindli- 


ness, mercy, out of cruelty and inconsiderate pressure. For 


our present purpose it will be sufficient to speak of this force 
that struggles and tends to make and do, as Good Will. 
More and more evident is it, as one reviews the ages, that there 
is this much more than lust, hunger, avarice, vanity, and more 


or less intelligent fear, among the motives of mankind. This 
Good Will of our race, however arising, however trivial, how- 


— 
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ever subordinated to individual ends, however comically inade- 
quate a thing it may be in this individual case or that, is in 
the aggregate an operating will. In spite of all the confusions 
and thwartings of life, the halts and resiliencies and the 
counter-strokes of fate, it is manifest that in the long run, _ 
human life becomes broader than it was, gentler than it was, 
finer and deeper. On the whole—and nowadays almost stead- 
ily—things get better. There is a secular amelioration of life, 
and it is brought about by Good Will working through the 
efforts of men. 

Now this proposition lies quite open to dispute. There are 
people who will dispute it and make a very passable case. 
One may deny the amelioration, or one may deny that it is 
the result of any Good Will or of anything but quite mechani- 
cal forces. The former is the commoner argument. The 
appeal is usually to what has been finest in the past, and to all 
that is bad and base in the present. At once the unsoundest 
and the most attractive argument is to be found in the de- 
liberate idealization of particular ages,—the thirteenth century 
in England, for example, or the age of the Antonines. The 
former is presented with the brightness of a missal, the latter 
with all the dignity of a Roman inscription. One is asked 
to compare these ages, so delightfully conceived, with a patent 
medicine vendor’s advertisement or a Lancashire factory town, 
quite ignoring the falsities of medizval law or the slums and 
hunger and cruelty of Imperial Rome. 

But quite apart from such unsound devices, it is, we may 
admit, possible to make a very excellent case against our 
general assertion of progress. One can instance a great 
number of things, big and little, that have been better in past 
times than they are now. For example, they dressed more 
sumptuously and delightfully in medieval Venice and Florence 
than we do—all, that is, who could afford it; they made quite 
unapproachably beautiful marble figures in Athens in the time 
of Pericles; there is no comparison between the brickwork of 
Verona in the twelfth century and that of London when 
Cannon Street station was erected; the art of cookery declined 
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after the splendid period of Roman history for more than a 
thousand years; the Gothic architecture of France and England 
exceeds in nobility and quality and aggregated beauty every 
subsequent type of structure. This much one agrees is true 
and beyond disputing. The philosophical thought of Athens 
again, to come to greater things, was to the very climax of 
its extinction bolder, more free, more finely expressed than that 
of any epoch since. And the English of Elizabeth’s time was, 
we are told by competent judges, a more gracious and powerful 
instrument of speech than in the days of Queen Anne or of 
Queen Victoria. 

So one might go on in regard to a vast number of things, 
petty things and large matters alike; the list would seem over- 
whelming until the countervailing considerations came into 
play. But, as a matter of fact, there is hardly an age or a 
race that does not show us something better done than ever 
it was before or since, because at no time during the last 
thousand years has human effort ceased and absolutely failed. 
Isolated eminence is no proof of general elevation. Always in 
this field or that, whether it was in the binding of books or 
the enamelling of metal, the refinement of language or the 
assertion of liberty, particular men have by a sort of necessity 
grasped at occasion,—‘“found themselves” as the saying goes, 
—and done the best that was in them. So always while man 
endures, whatever else betide, one may feel assured at this or 
that special thing, some men will find a way to do and get to 
the crown of endeavor. Such considerations of decline in 
particular things from the standard of the past do not really 
affect the general assertion of a continuous accumulating 
betterment in the lot of men, do not invalidate the hopes of 
those who believe in the power of men to end forever many 
of the evils that now darken the world, who look to the reser- 
voirs of human possibility, as yet a scarcely touched supply, 
who make of all the splendor and superiorities of the past no 
more than a bright promise and suggestion for the unworn 
future our every act builds up, into which, whether we care 
or no, all our achievements pour. 
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Many evils have been overcome, much order and beauty 
and scope for living has been evolved since man was a hairy 
savage holding scarcely more than a brute’s intercourse with 
his fellows; but even in the comparatively short perspective 
of history, one can scarcely deny a steady process of over- . 
coming evil. One may sneer at contemporary things,—it is a 
fashion with that unhappily trained type of mind which can- 
not appreciate without invidious comparison, so poor in praise 
that it cannot admit worth without venting a compensatory 
envy; but of one permanent result of progress surely every 
one is assured. In the matter of thoughtless and instinctive 
cruelty—and that is a very fundamental matter—mankind 
mends steadily. I wonder and doubt if in the whole world, at 
any time before this, an aged, ill-clad woman or a palpable 
cripple could have moved among a crowd of low-class children 
as free from combined or even isolated insult as such a one 
would be to-day caught in the rush from a London Board 
School. Then, for all our sins, I am sure the sense of justice is 
quicker and more nearly universal than ever before. Certain 
grave social evils, too, that once seemed innate in humanity, 
have gone,—gone so effectually that we cannot now imagine 
ourselves subjected to them; the cruelties and insecurities of 
private war, the duel, overt slavery, for example, have alto- 
gether ceased; and in all Western Europe and America chronic 
local famines and pestilences come no more. No doubt it is 
still an unsatisfactory world that mars the roadside with 
tawdry advertisements of drugs and food; but less than two 
centuries ago, remember, the place of these boards was taken 
by gibbets and crow-pecked, tattered corpses swinging in the 
wind, and the heads of dead gentlemen (drawn and quartered, — 
and their bowels burnt before their eyes) rotted in the rain 
on Temple Bar. 

The world is now a better place for a common man than 
ever it was before; the spectacle wider and richer and deeper 
and more charged with hope and promise. Think of the 
universal things it is so easy to ignore; of the great and grow- 
ing multitude, for example, of those who may travel freely 
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about the world, who may read freely, think freely, speak 
freely! Think of the quite unprecedented numbers of well- 
ordered homes and cared-for, wholesome, questioning children! 
And it is not simply that we have this increasing sea of 
mediocre well-being in which the realities of the future are 
engendering, but in the matter of sheer achievement I believe 
in my own time. It has been the cry of the irresponsive man 
since criticism began, that his own generation produced noth- 
ing; it’s a cry that I hate and deny. When the dross has 
been cleared away and comparison becomes possible, I am 
convinced it will be admitted that in the aggregate, in 
philosophy, and significant literature, in architecture, painting, 
and scientific research, in engineering and industrial invention, 
in state-craft, humanity and valiant deeds, the last thirty 
years of man’s endeavors will bear comparison with any other 
period of thirty years whatever in his history. 

And this is the result of effort; things get better because 
men mean them to get better and try to bring betterment 
about; this progress goes on because man, in spite of evil 
temper, blundering, and vanity, in spite of indolence and base 
desire, does also respond to Good Will and display Good Will. 
You may declare that all the good things in life are the result 
of causes over which man has no control, that in pursuit of an 
“enlightened self-interest” he makes things better inadver- 
tently. But think of any good*thing you know! Was it thus 
it came? 

$3 

‘And yet, let us not disguise it from ourselves: for all the 
progress one can claim, life remains very evil; about the feet 
of all these glories of our time lurk darknesses. 

Let me take but one group of facts that cry out to all of 
us—and will not cry in vain. I mean the lives of little 
children that are going on now—as the reader sits with this 


book in his hand. Think, for instance, of the little children 
who have. been pursued and tormented and butchered in the 
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Congo Free State during the last year or so: hands and feet 
chopped off, little bodies torn and thrown aside that rubber 
might be cheap, the tires of our cars run smoothly, and that 
detestable product of political expediency, the king of the 
Belgians, have his pleasures. Think, too, of the fear and — 
violence, the dirt and stress, of the lives of the children who 
grow up amidst the lawless internal strife of the Russian 
political chaos. Think of the emigrant ships even now rolling 
upon the high seas, their dark, evil-smelling holds crammed 
with humanity and the huddled sick children in them—fleeing 
from certain to uncertain wretchedness. Think of the dread- 
ful tale of childish misery and suffering that goes on wherever 
there are not sane factory laws; how even in so civilized a 
part of the world as the United States of America (as Spargo’s 
Bitter Cry of the Children tells in detail) thousands of little 
white children of six and seven, ill-fed and often cruelly 
handled, toil without hope. 

And in all agricultural lands too, where there is no sense of 
education, think of the children dragging weary feet from 
the filthy hovels that still house peasants the whole world over, 
to work in the mire and the pitiless winds, scaring birds, 
bending down to plant and weed. Even in London again, 
think just a little of the real significance of some facts I have 
happened upon in the Report of the Education Committee of 
the London County Council for the year 1905. 

The headmaster of one casually selected school makes a 
special return upon the quality of the clothing of his 405 
children. He tells of 7.4 per cent of his boys whose clothing 
was “the scantiest possible—e.g., one ragged coat buttoned up 
and practically nothing found beneath it; and boots either 
absent or represented by a mass of rags tied upon the feet”; of 
34.8 per cent whose “clothing was insufficient to retain animal 
heat and needed urgent remedy”; of 45.9 per cent whose 
clothing was “poor but passable, an old and perhaps ragged 
suit with some attempt at proper underclothing—usually of 
flannelette”; thus leaving only 12.8 per cent who could, in 
the broadest sense, be termed “well-clad.” 
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Taking want of personal cleanliness as the next indication 
of neglect at home, rx per cent of the boys are reported as 
“very dirty and verminous”; 34.7 per cent whose “clothes 
and body were dirty but not verminous”; 42.5 per cent were 
“‘passably clean, for boys,” and only “12 per cent clean above 
the average.” 

Eleven per cent verminous; think what it means! Think 
what the homes must be like from which these poor little 
wretches come! Better, perhaps, than the country cottage 
where ‘the cesspool drains into the water-supply and the hen- 
house vermin invades the home, but surely intolerable beside 
our comforts! Give but a moment again to the significance 
of the figures I have italicized in the table that follows, a 
summarized return for the year 1906 of the “Ringworm” 
nurses who visit the London Elementary schools and inspect 
the children for various forms of dirt disease. 


Number of 
Departments Children Clean Partially © Verminous 
Examined Cleansed 
Boys «. + + 34345 | 325726 847 1,139 
rig ee») «36,445 22,476 4,426 12,003 
Tetants =.) «. 42,140 6,675 2,661 29,675 
JG aaa 55855 4,886 298 897 
PMA iy.) 977 624 133 296 


————— 


oral 440s? «> 219,762 67,387 8,365 44,010 


Does not this speak of dirt and disorder we cannot suffer 
to continue, of women ill-trained for motherhood and worked 
beyond care for cleanliness, of a vast amount of preventible 
suffering? And these figures of filth and bad clothing are 
paralleled by others at least equally impressive, displaying 
emaciation, under-nutrition, anemia, and every other painful 
and wretched consequence of neglect and insufficiency. These 
underfed, underclothed, undersized children are also the back- 
ward children; they grow up through a darkened, joyless child- 
hood into a gray, perplexing, hopeless world that beats them 
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down at last, after servility, after toil, after crime it may 
be and despair, to death. 

And while you grasp the offence of these facts, do not 
be carried away into supposing that this age is therefore un- 
precedently evil. Such dirt, toil, cruelty have always been,— _ 
have been in larger measure. Don’t idealize the primitive cave, 
the British hut, the peasant’s cottage, damp and windowless, 
the filth-strewn, plague-stricken, medieval town. In spite of 
all these crushed, mangled, starved, neglected little ones about 
the feet of this fine time, in spite of a thousand other disorders 
and miseries almost as cruel, the fact remains that this age has 
not only more but a larger percentage of healthy, happy, 
kindly-treated children than any age since the world began; 
that to look back into the domestic history of other times is 
to see greater squalor and more suffering. Why! read the 
tombstones and monuments in any old English Church, those, 
I mean, that date from earlier than 1800, and you will see the 
history of every family, of even the prosperous county families, 
laced with the deaths of infants and children. Nearly half 
of them died. Think too how stern was the upbringing. And 
always before these days it seemed natural to make all but the 
children of the very wealthy and very refined, fear and work 
from their earliest years. There comes to us too, from these 
days, beautiful furniture, fine literature, paintings; but there 
comes, too, much evidence of harsh whippings, dark imprison- 
ments, and never a children’s book, hardly the broken vestige 
of a toy. Bad as things are, they are better—rest assured—and 
yet they are still urgently bad. The greater evil of the past 
is no reason for contentment with the present. But it is an 
earnest for hoping that our efforts, and that Good Will of 
which they are a part and outcome, may still go on bearing 
fruit in perpetually dwindling misery. 


§4 


It seems to me that the whole spirit and quality of both 
the evil and the good of our time, and of the attitude not 
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simply of the Socialist but of every sane reformer toward 
these questions, was summarized in a walk I had a little while 
ago with a friend along the Thames Embankment, from 
Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster. We had dined together 
and we went there because we thought that, with a fitful 
moon and clouds adrift, on a night when the air was a 
crystal air that gladdened and brightened, that crescent of 
great buildings and steely, soft-hurrying water must needs 
be altogether beautiful. And indeed it was beautiful: the 
mysteries and mounting masses of the buildings to the right 
of us, the blurs of this colored light or that, blue-white, green- 
white, amber or warmer orange, the rich black archings of 
Waterloo Bridge, the rippled lights upon the silent flowing 
river, the lattice of girders, and the shifting trains of Char- 
ing Cross Bridge—their funnels pouring a sort of hot-edged 
moonlight by way of smoke—and then the sweeping line of 
lamps, the accelerated run and diminuendo of the Embank- 
ment lamps as one came into sight of Westminster. The big 
hotels were very fine, huge swelling shapes of dun dark-gray 
and brown, huge shapes seamed and bursting and fenestrated 
with illumination, tattered at a thousand windows with light 
and the indistinct glowing suggestions of feasting and pleas- 
ure. And dim and faint above it all and very remote was the 
moon’s dead wan face veiled and then displayed. 

But we were dashed by an unanticipated refrain to this 
succession of magnificent things, and we did not cry, as we 
had meant to cry, how good it was to be alive! We found 
something else, something we had forgotten. 

Along the Embankment, you see, there are iron seats at 
regular intervals, seats you cannot lie upon because iron arm- 
rests prevent that, and each seat, one saw by the lamplight, 
was filled with crouching and drooping figures. Not a vacant 
_ place remained, not one vacant place. These were the home- 
less, and they had come to sleep here. Now one noted a poor 
old woman with a shameful battered straw hat awry over her 
drowsing face, now a young clerk staring before him at 
despair; now a filthy tramp, and now a bearded, frock-coated, 
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collarless respectability; I remember particularly one ghastly 
long white neck and white face that lopped backward, choked 
in some nightmare, awakened, clutched with a bony hand at 
the bony throat, and sat up and stared angrily as we passed. 
‘The wind had a keen edge that night, even for us who had 
dined and were well-clad. One crumpled figure coughed and 
went on coughing—damnably. 

“Tt’s fine,” said I, trying to keep hold of the effects to which 
this line of poor wretches was but the selvage; “it’s fine! But 
I can’t stand this.” 

“It changes all that we expected,” admitted my friend, 
after a silence. 

“Must we go on—past them all?” 

“Yes. I think we ought to do that. It’s a lesson perhaps— 
for trying to get too much beauty out of life as it is, and 
forgetting. Don’t shirk it!” 

“Great God!” cried I. “But must life always be like this? 
I could die, indeed, I would willingly jump into this cold 
and muddy river now, if by so doing I could stick a stiff 
dead hand through all these things into the future—a dead 
commanding hand insisting with a silent irresistible gesture 
that this waste and failure of life should cease, and cease 
forever.” 

“But it does cease! Each year in its proportions it is a 
little less.” 

I walked in silence, and my companion talked by my side. 

“We go on. Here is a good thing done, and there is a good 
thing done. The Good Will in man—” 

“Not fast enough. It goes so slowly—and in a little while 
we too must die.” 

“It can be done,” said my companion. 

“Tt could be avoided,” said I. 

“Tt shall be in the days to come. There is food enough 
for all, shelter for all, wealth enough for all. Men need only © 
know it and will it. And yet we have this!” “ee 

“And so much like this!” said I. 

So we talked and were tormented. 
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And I remember how later we found ourselves on West- 
minster Bridge, looking back upon the long sweep of 
wrinkled black water that reflected lights and palaces and the 
flitting glow of steamboats, and by that time we had talked 
ourselves past our despair. We perceived that what was 
splendid remained splendid, that what was mysterious re- 
mained insoluble for all our pain and impatience. But it was 
clear to us: the thing for us two to go upon was not the good 
of the present nor the evil, but the effort and the dream of 
the finer order, the fuller life, the banishment of suffering, to 
come. 

“We want all the beauty that is here,” said my friend, 
“and more also. And none of these distresses. We are here— 
we know not whence nor why—to want that and to struggle 
to get it, you and I and ten thousand others thinly hidden 
from us by these luminous darknesses. We work, we pass— 
whither I know not, but out of our knowing. But we work 
—we are spurred to work. That yonder—those people are 
the spur for us who cannot answer to any finer appeal. Each 
in our measure must do. And our reward? Our reward is 
our faith. Here is my creed to-night. I believe out of me 
and the Good Will in me and my kind there comes a regen- 
erate world—cleansed of suffering and sorrow. That is our 
purpose here—to forward that. It gives us work for all our 
lives. Why should we ask to know more? Our errors—our 
-sins—to-night they seem to matter very little. If we stumble 
and roll in the mud, if we blunder against each other and 
hurt one another.” 

“We have to go on,” said my friend after a pause. 

We stood for a time in silence. 

One’s own personal problems came and went like a ripple 
in the water. Even that whiskey dealer’s advertisement upon 
the southern bank became through some fantastic transfor- 
mation a promise, an enigmatical promise, flashed up the river 
reach in letters of fire. London was indeed very beautiful that 
night. Without hope she would have seemed not only as 
beautiful but as terrible as a black panther crouching on her 
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prey. Our hope redeemed her. Beyond her dark and mere- 
- tricious splendors, beyond her throned presence, jewelled with 
links and points and cressets of fire, crowned with stars, robed 
in the night, hiding cruelties, I caught a moment’s vision of 
the coming City of Mankind, of a city more wonderful than _ 
all my dreaming, full of life, full of youth, full of the spirit 
of creation. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA OF SOCIALISM 
(From New Worlds for Old, Chapter II) 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA OF SOCIALISM 


Tue fundamental idea upon which Socialism rests is the same 
fundamental idea as that upon which all real scientific work 
is carried on. It is the denial that chance impulse and indi- 
vidual will and happening constitute the only possible methods 
by which things may be done in the world. It is an assertion 
that things are in their nature orderly; that things may be 
computed, may be calculated upon and foreseen. In the spirit 
of this belief, science aims at a systematic knowledge of ma- 
terial things. ‘Knowledge is power,” knowledge that is 
frankly and truly exchanged, that is the primary assumption 
of the New Atlantis which created the Royal Society and the 
organization of research. The Socialist has just that same 
faith in the order, the knowableness of things and the power 
of men in codperation to overcome chance; but to him, deal- 
ing as he does with the social affairs of men, it takes the form 
not of schemes for collective research but for collective action 
and the creation for all the social activities of man of a com- 
prehensive design. While science gathers knowledge, Social- 
ism, in an entirely harmonious spirit, criticizes and develops 
a general plan of social life. Each seeks to replace disorder 
_by order. 

Each of these systems of ideas has, of course, its limits; we 
know in matters of material science that no calculated 
quantity is ever exact, no outline without a fogging at the 
edge, no angle without a curve at the apex, and in social 
affairs also, there must needs always be individuality and the 
unexpected and incalculable. But these things do not vitiate 
the case for a general order, any more than the different sizes 
and widths and needs of the human beings who travel prevent 
our haying our railway carriages and seats and doors of a 
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generally convenient size nor our sending everybody over the 
same gauge of rail. 

Now science has not only this in common with Socialism 
that it has grown out of men’s courageous confidence in the 
superiority of order to muddle, but these two great processes ~ 
of human thought are further in sympathy in the demand 
they make upon men to become less egotistical and isolated. 
The whole difference of modern scientific research from that 
of the Middle Ages, the secret of its immense successes, lies 
in its collective character, in the fact that every fruitful ex- 
periment is published, every new discovery of relationships 
explained. In a sense scientific research is a triumph over 
natural instinct, over that mean instinct that makes men 
secretive, that makes a man keep knowledge to himself and 
use it slyly to his own advantage. The training of a scientific 
man is a training in what an illiterate lout would despise as a 
weakness, it is a training in blabbing, in blurting things out, 
in telling just as plainly as possible and as soon as possible 
what it is he has found. To “keep shut” and bright-eyed and 
to score advantages, that is the wisdom of the common stuff 
of humanity still. To science it is a crime. The noble prac- 
tice of that noble profession, medicine, for example, is to con- 
demn as a quack and a rascal every man who uses secret 
remedies. And it is one of the most encouraging things for 
all who speculate upon human possibility to consider the 
multitude of men in the last three centuries who have been 
content to live laborious, unprofitable, and for the most part 
quite undistinguished lives in the service of knowledge that 
has transformed the world. Some names indeed stand out by 
virtue of gigantic or significant achievement, such names as 
Bacon, Newton, Volta, Darwin, Faraday, Joule, but these are 
but the culminating peaks of a nearly limitless Oberland of 
devoted, toiling men,—men one could list by the thousand. 
The rest have had the smallest meed of fame, small reward, 
much toil, much abandonment of pleasure for their lot. One 
thing ennobles them all in common,—their conquest over the 
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meanness of concealment, their systematic application of 
energy to other than personal ends! 

And that, too, Socialism preéminently demands. It applies 
to social and economic relationships the same high rule of 
frankness and veracity, the same subordination of purely per- 
sonal considerations to a common end, that science demands 
in the field of thought and knowledge. Just as science aims 
at a common organized body of knowledge to which all its 
servants contribute and in which they share, so Socialism in- 
sists upon its ideal of an organized social order which every 
man serves and by which every man benefits. Their common 
enemy is the secret-thinking, self-seeking man. Secrecy, sub- 
terfuge and the private gain: these are the enemies of Social- 
ism and the adversaries of science. At times, I will admit, 
both Socialist and scientific man forget this essential sympathy. 
You will find specialized scientific investigators who do not 
realize they are, in effect, Socialists, and Socialists so dull to 
the quality of their own professions, that they gird against 
science, and are secretive in policy. But such purblind serv- 
ants of the light cannot alter the essential correlations of the 
two systems of ideas. 

Now the Socialist, inspired by this conception of a possible, 
frank and comprehensive social order to which mean and nar- 
row things must be sacrificed, attacks and criticizes the exist- 
ing order of things at a great number of points and in a 
great. variety of phraseology. At all points, however, you 
will find upon analysis that his criticism amounts to a dec- 
laration that there is wanting a sufficiency of CONSTRUCTIVE 
DESIGN. ‘That, in the last resort, is what he always comes to. 

He wants a complete organization for all those human 
affairs that are of collective importance. He says, to take 
instances almost haphazard, that our ways of manufacturing 
a great multitude of necessary things, of getting and dis- 
tributing food, of conducting all sorts of business, of begetting 
and rearing children, of permitting diseases to engender and 
spread, are chaotic and undisciplined; so badly done that here 
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is enormous hardship and there enormous waste, here excess 
and degeneration, and there privation and death. He declares 
that for these collective purposes, in the satisfaction of these 
universal needs, mankind presents the appearance and follows 
the methods of a mob when it ought to follow the method of - 
an army. In place of disorderly individual effort, each man 
doing what he pleases, the Socialist wants organized effort and 
a plan. And while the scientific man seeks to make an orderly 
map of the half-explored wilderness of fact, the Socialist seeks 
to make an orderly plan for the half-convinced wilderness of 
human effort. 

That and no other is the essential Socialist idea. 

But do not let this image mislead you. When the Socialist 
speaks of a plan, he knows clearly that it is impossible to make 
a plan as an architect makes a plan, because while the archi- 
tect deals with dead stone and timber, the statemen and So- 
cialist deal with living and striving things. But he seeks to 
make a plan as one designs and lays out a garden, so that 
sweet and seemly things may grow, wide and beautiful vistas 
open, and weeds and foulness disappear. Always a garden — 
plan develops and renews itself and discovers new possibilities, 
but, for all that, what makes all its graciousness and beauty : 
possible, i is the scheme and the persistent intention, the watch- — 
ing and the waiting, the digging and burning, the weeder clips S 
and the hoe. That is the sort of plan, a living plan for things 
that live and grow, that the Socialist seeks for social and 
national life. 

To make all this distincter I will show the planlessness of 
certain contemporary things, of two main sets of human’ 
interests, in fact, and explain what inferences a Socialist draws _ 
in these matters. You will then see exactly what is meant — 
when we deny that this present state of affairs has any con- ! 
structive plan, and you will appreciate in the most generalized 
form the nature of the constructive plan which Socialists are 
making and offering the world. 
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WELLS’ ELECTION ADDRESSES AS CANDIDATE FOR PARLIAMENT 
ON BritisH Lasor Party TIcKET, 1922 


An Appeal to University of London Voters 


Dear Sir (oR MapDaM), 

I have the honor of soliciting your vote as Parliamentary 
Candidate for the University of London. 

I am standing as the chosen representative of the Labor 
Party, and it is with the Labor Party that I hope to be most 
closely associated in the House if I am returned. Necessarily 
the Labor Party in a University differs widely in character 
from the vulgar conception of a purely working-class organi- 
zation, devoted exclusively to the immediate interests of peo- 
ple in receipt of daily or weekly wages. If ever the Labor 
Party answered to that description it has long since developed 
beyond it. ‘To-day the Labor Party stands for all the cre- 
ative work in the State—from the work of the field laborer 
to the work of the doctor, journalist, teacher, minister, works 
manager, and scientific investigator; and its policy is a policy 
of steady, watchful, generous, comprehensive, scientific re- 
organization amid the strained, shattered, wasteful, and life- 
destroying confusion in which we live to-day. It is not neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the interests and claims of property, 
honestly administered for production and the general welfare, 
but it is set steadfastly and systematically against all unpro- 
ductive and parasitic property and against merely acquisitive 
business ‘‘enterprises.” Political, financial, and business activ- 
ities for private gain at the public expense it seeks to prevent 
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and expose and end. It is the only party in the State now 
basing its activities on principles. Its leading maxim is the 
welfare of all before the gains of any class or coterie. It 
charges the other parties in the State with being merely ad- 
venturer parties. Whether “Liberal” or “Conservative,” 
“Whig” or “Tory,” principles they once followed have long 
since been lost in merely partisan feuds and confusions. In 
the last few weeks the public has had ample opportunity of 
gauging the calibre of these two political parties, from which 
“Labor” stands aloof. The various mancuvers of Mr. Lloyd 
George, the hooting “Die-Hards” outside the Carlton Club, 
the mutual injuries of the “National Liberals” and the “Inde- 
pendent Liberals,” the combinations, machinations, bargains, 
and betrayals that have filled the papers, have been the most 
eloquent demonstration of the complete intellectual and moral 
bankruptcy of the two “historical” parties. 

Scientific method in business and production, systematic _ 
progress in health and education, pitted against methods of 
adventure and scramble, that is what the advent of a Labor 
Party means to-day, and upon no member of the Labor Party 
will rest a greater obligation to sustain and extend scientific 
studies and scientific research not only in physical but also in 
financial, economic, and social science, than upon the member 
for London University. To his utmost he must battle against 
the violence of wild men with “axes” chopping insanely at the 
endowment of knowledge and the health and education of our _ 
people. I am opposed to all this “‘axe”’ mischief in the sphere of 
public health, education, and research. My opponent and 
namesake, the Conservative candidate, is necessarily involved — 
by his party associations in these destructive parsimonies, so 
flatly opposed to the spirit of University life. More expendi- 
ture and not less is needed in these matters. The worst, most 
fatal sort of waste, is the waste of human possibilities by starv- 
ing education. The proper field for retrenchment lies in our 
swollen military and naval establishments, and our needless 
and dangerous commitments abroad. But even in the military — 
and naval establishments, and particularly in regard to the x 
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air, I should be strongly in favor of a rigorous and well- 
endowed department of research and experiment and a higher 
standard of professional qualification. Much of our swollen 
expenditure to-day subserves the interests of powerful and in- 
fluential rich men who stand behind the various “Conserva- 
tive” and “Liberal” party groups. Enormous economies are 
possible without any lowering of social standards or any 
diminution of public efficiency. 

I am a firm believer in the urgent need for world controls 
in international affairs. But it is plain common sense that such 
world controls must represent all the main Powers in the 
world, and the present League of Nations has neither the 
prestige nor the authority to handle the greater international 
issues of to-day. We have to do what we can with and for 
the League of Nations, and particularly we have to sustain its 
World Labor organization, but we have never to forget how 
_ provisional and experimental a body it is and the urgent need 
in which it stands for a drastic reconstruction that will give 
Germany, Russia, Turkey, and other excluded Powers a sense 
of equal and honorable codperation. The unification of world 
controls is a huge task, the chief task before mankind to-day 
and for the coming century. With the best will in the world 
there is no settling this business in a hurry; hasty constitu- 
tions, and cut and dried formule and panaceas, will do more 
harm than good in this huge and difficult constructive effort. 
We have all to think for it, work for it, experiment and edu- 
cate for it, for the rest of our lives. Along that line of inter- 
national development the Labor Party presses. Unless you 
support the Labor Party in that steady process of learning, 
organization, and pacification, you must countenance either the 
dangerous British “‘ascendancy” dreams of Lord Curzon and 
the Tories, the reckless adventurousness of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the mysterious manoeuvers of Mr. Lloyd George, or 
the antiquated massive unteachableness of Mr. Asquith and 
Viscount Grey. 

Let us get on with scientific research and teaching, get on 
with education, get on with production, get on with the de- 
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velopment of international controls and world disarmament, 
and at any cost to the less vital and productive elements of 
our community, save the homes and children, the health, the 
standards of life and the self-respect of our common people 


in the years of hardship and difficulty that are certainly before~ _ 


us. Such is the policy I put before you in the name of the 
Labor Party, which I ask you to endorse with your vote and 
your personal support. 

And here I must add a few particulars about myself to 
define my personal relationship to the constituency I desire to 
serve. I matriculated in the University of London in 1889, 
I studied at the Royal College of Science for three years, and 
took the degree of Bachelor of Science with first cless honors 
in zoology and second class honors in geology. It was an 
external degree; all degrees were external in those days. For 
a year or so I was English and science master in a good London 
private school, and then for a year or two I coached in Biology 
for the London degrees in the well-known University Tutorial 
and Correspondence College. My experience with a large 
number of students throughout the country convinces me of 
the very great educational value of the external degree system. 
Whatever development and expansion lie before the University 
of London in the future, I feel that this side of its work must 
be jealously guarded. I hope for the support of many grad- 
uates who were once students in my practical classes in Red 
Lion Square. While I was a secondary teacher I took the 
diplomas of Licentiate and Fellow of the College of Precep- 
tors. I contributed largely to the educational papers and I 
have always retained a keen interest in educational work and 
science. Journalism and fiction lured me away from actual 
teaching work, but many of my books, Mankind in the Mak- 
ing, The Undying Fire, Joan and Peter and the Salvaging of 
Civilization, for example, are essentially about education. My 
Outline of History, my Short History of the World and sey- 
eral associated pamphlets aim at the broadening and enrich- 


ment of history teaching, so that it may become the basis — 


of a more generous international outlook. This enterprise arose 
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directly out of my activities in the League of Nations Union, 
of which I was a founder. In the past year I haye been work- 
ing hard as editor of a compilation, Sanderson of Oundle, a life 
and account of that great teacher, which I believe will prove 
enormously helpful and stimulating to teachers of every class. 
I am a member of the National Union of Scientific Workers, 
the British Science Guild, and the Research Defence Asso- 
ciation. I am also a member of the National Union of Jour- 
nalists. I was the first president of the Old Students’ Asso- 
ciation of the Royal College of Science. In my Elements of 
Reconstruction, with an Introduction by Lord Milner, re- 
printed from the Times in 1919 by Nisbet & Co. at a price of 
one shilling, will be found a discussion of the main problems 
of National rehabilitation which still face us. I visited Russia 
in 1920 and gave an account of the practical failure of the 
Bolsheviks in Russia in the Shadows. At the same time I 
pointed out the folly of our policy of nagging hostility to the 
Russian Government. In 1921 I made a study of the prob- 
lem of world peace at the Washington Conference; Washing- 
ton and the Hope of Peace. My criticisms of French diplomacy 
in that book Jed to a violent breach with Lord Northcliffe and 
his pro-French press and a translation was suppressed in 
France. Subsequent events have entirely justified my friendly 
comments upon the exaggerated nationalism that dominated 
French activities in Washington. 
I am, dear Sir or Madam, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
H. G. WELLs. 


The World, Its Debts, and the Rich Men 
REPORT OF A MEETING AT MILLBANK SCHOOL 


Under the auspices of the London University Labor Party, 
a large and enthusiastic Meeting was held at Millbank School, 
Erasmus Street, S. W., on Friday 3rd, November, 1922, at 
8.15 p.m. The Hall was so densely packed that many were 
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unable to gain admission, and overflow meetings were ad- 
dressed by the various speakers. 

M. Jostax WeEpDGwoop (Chairman of the London Uni- 
versity Labor Party) presided. At the commencement of the 
proceedings, the Chairman read several letters which had been 
received in support of Mr. Wells’ candidature, also letters of 
regret at inability to attend. 

Mr. H. N. BrartsForD, following an address on inter- 
national relations, delivered a warm eulogy of Mr. Wells, who, 
he said, summed up better than any other living man the two 
cardinal doctrines of Socialism—its internationalism and its 
belief in creative service. They would do the Labor Party 
and its ideals a service if they elected Mr. Wells as their 
Member, and, in addition, they would do their country a 
service in two ways. Firstly, they would have chosen a fa- 
miliar figure whose words were known in every language of 
the Continent, who was the most sympathetic representative 
of our race, the most powerful user of our tongue, who was 
known to wide audiences on the Continent. The mere fact of 
having him, known as he was ail over the Continent from 
Moscow to Paris, across the Atlantic, and even in China and 
India—the mere fact of having that man as their standard 
bearer was going to create a new sense of fraternity between 
themselves and other peoples of the civilized world. But what 
Was even more important, they had chosen a man who stood 
for this ideal of creative service and that ideal which was the 
common bond between those who were intellectual workers 
and those who were workers with their hands. It was Mr. 
Wells’ insistence upon that which marked him out as their 
most hopeful teacher in the movement to-day, that he had, 


with all his sympathy, seen that connecting link which bound © 


together the whole body of Labor in one united host. They 
could do no. greater service to their country, to peace, to the 
ideals of culture, civilization, intellectual work, than to choose 


this man as their standard bearer and send him to represent 


them in Parliament. 


Mr. H. G. WeELus, who was received with loud and pro-- 
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longed applause, said: Let me begin by thanking Mr. Brails- 
ford for giving you so vivid an impression of the decaying 
trade and the decay that is going on in industry in this country 
and in Europe. I will take up my parable, I think, from that 
point. I propose to avoid as much as possible the political 
squabblings that are going on at the present time in this 
country between the “Wee Frees” and the National Liberals, 
Mr. Bonar Law’s party, and so on. I want to talk to you 
about much more serious, much more real matters; about the 
general situation of Europe—Europe with whose fortunes the 
fate of these islands is inevitably bound up at the present time. 

At the present time, I want to remind you, the civilized 
organization of large parts of Europe is visibly sinking, and 
it is sinking very rapidly. For all we can tell the civilized 
organization of Europe may be dying. It is a process of col- 
lapse, which, with all deference to Mr. Brailsford, I would 
ascribe to something deeper and something bigger than the 
iniquities of the Treaty of Versailles. Its origins lie far back 
in the nationalist traditions of Europe. It is a collapse that 
began in Russia in 1917 and which has been steadily spreading 
westward since that time. I believe that it may spread 
throughout our entire world. I am reminded, as I stand here, 
that almost exactly a year ago I found myself talking to a 
very large dinner party in New York. It was in several ways 
a rather remarkable gathering, in which, for example, Mr. 
Max Eastman, of the Liberator, who is so dangerous and 
terrible 2 person that he cannot get a visa to enter this coun- 
try, was sitting close to Judge Gary, of the Steel Trust, and 
in which all sorts of other representative people, Republicans 
and Democrats, were gathered together, and I told them there 
what I am telling you to-night—-my conviction of this 
progressive break-up of the civilized organization that is going 
on. I was not very effective there. It was a large, cheerful 
dinner. There were quantities of what was called lemonade— 
lemonade which, to my inexperienced palate, seemed to have 
undergone the Miracle of Cana. One speaker after another 
reproved me for my pessimism, and the meeting broke up in 
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a mood of sunny optimism, having completely disposed of the 
idea that any progressive collapse of civilization could go on 
under any circumstances whatever. 

Well now, we are a year further on. A year ago Germany 
was still vigorously working, was still going pretty strong, in-_ 
spite of many disadvantages. To-day Germany is very, very 
near the breaking point. The outward and visible sign of this 
collapse that is going on in our European civilization is the 
disorganization of the means of exchange. A year ago the 
ruble had gone, and the Austrian kroner had gone, but the 
mark was still a negotiable security. It was low, but it was 
workable. Now the mark has gone, the franc is lower than it 
has ever been before, the Italian lira is showing signs of a dive. 
Over larger and larger areas of Europe money is losing any 
steadfastness of meaning at all. 

Now, what does that mean to modern civilization? It means 
that the whole complex process of production and distribu- 
tion, our modern process which is built on trustworthy money, 
will break down. Ours is a cash and credit system; it is un- 
workable without these media. You cannot run a factory if 
you cannot hand out wages at the end of the week that have 
some tangible meaning in food and housing and clothing. You 
cannot run a railway if you cannot fix the prices for tickets, 
if day after day you have to scale the prices of tickets up to 
meet some new depression in your circulatory medium. You 
cannot store and distribute produce; you cannot borrow 
money; you cannot lend, because you do not know what they 
will mean at the end of a week, a fortnight, or a month. You 
cannot give credit of any sort. The oil goes out of the ma- 
chine; it will not work any longer. Those countries in which 
the money has gone to pieces are being forced back on a 
clumsy system of barter. That means the death of the trans- 
port system, the death of organized industrialism and the 
death of town life. There is no sort of people, no class of 
human being, who can get along without money, except the © 
peasant, and Europe — beginning with Russia and spreading — 
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now westwards—is rapidly and manifestly relapsing towards 
a peasant life. 

Now, you may say, men can live like that, and what does 
it matter? Well, it does matter. In this way. People can live 
at the peasant level, they can lapse into barbarism, but not so 
many people can live at that level—not nearly so many people. 
A country which can carry 70 millions of people under con- 
ditions of modern industrialism cannot carry ro million peas- 
ants; and so you are faced with a Europe which, country after 
country, is becoming aware that its population contains super- 
fluous millions. Now, what is going to happen to those super- 
fluous millions? I saw just a little glimpse of it during my 
“week-end” in Russia when, as he has reminded you, I met 
Mr. Brailsford. I saw, for the first time in my life, cities and 
railways falling into ruins. It means for these superfluous 
millions that, in some form—they cannot emigrate now for 
all the channels of emigration are closed; the world is full up 
—it means that these superfluous people have to die. In Russia, 
as you know, they are dying now, in hundreds of thousands, 
of famine. The death rate in Petersburg, which is one of the 
most impressive spectacles of a town dying rapidly, was enor- 
mous by any Western European figures. The vital statistics 
of Petersburg are frightful statistics. It means, this dying 
down of the organization of civilization—which follows in- 
evitably upon the collapse of the money—pestilence, disorder, 
privation, misery, illnesses and death; a great dying of old 
people and children in particular; it means death in a million 
wretched shapes, until the stricken and depleted communities 
are able to re-adjust, if ever they do re-adjust, somewhere 
down there at the level of a new Dark Age. 

Well, some of you may say that this will not reach us; that 
Europe is not England; that we belong to another system; we 
belong to the Empire, and that we are out of Europe, and 
that, as simple, honest patriots, we ought to rejoice at this 
elimination of foreigners from the world. But I need hardly 
say, after what Mr. Brailsford has told you, I need hardly re- 
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mind you that that is not so. This country is carrying 45 
million people to-day. A large majority of these people are 
used’ to town life and industrial occupations; they are not 
capable of agricultural work, and here there is no land for 
them, even if they were capable of agricultural work. These” 
45 million people cannot live with a disorganized Europe. If 
Europe does not recover, then I do not know how many of 
these 45 millions of ours—it may be 20 millions of them—are 
also marked down as superfluous millions. The doles will not 


go on for ever. There is nowhere for them to go. The — 


colonies do not want town people, and even if they did they 
could not absorb so many millions. The rest must march, 
with those other superfluous millions, the doomed multitudes 
of Russia, Central Europe—and perhaps also of Italy and 
France—through want and misery—to death. 

That is the great fact which predominates over every other 
political fact to-day, that the European system is a stricken 
and a sinking system. It is still sinking to-day, and nothing 
effectual is being done, and scarcely anything effectual is being 
attempted to caulk its leaks and stop this process of sinking. 
Nothing effective is being done. 

What can be done? That is the situation we have to face. 


- 


That is the real political problem before us. What are the — 


causes of this collapse? We may attempt to define them very 
roughly. The main cause of the collapse has been the great 
War, the prolonged War and the disorganization due to the 
War. But the War is over. Why cannot we get on with any 
sort of reconstruction? Now, if we attempt to answer, the 


first thing that strikes us as a barrier, the first barrier, the 
immediate impediment to reconstruction, is the political divi- _ 


sion of Europe, the division of Europe into nationalist com-— 


partments, each attempting to deal with the problem of re- 


construction as a local and partial problem, whereas it is not _ 


many problems but one problem, a common problem for all 
Europe. Europe is one economic system; it will be saved 


or will be destroyed together. This division of the task 


among a number of ignorantly disputing nationalities, each 


| 
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sacrificing the common good to some chimerical national 
advantage, is the first obvious obstruction to any effective 
dealing with the problem. It stands conclusively in the way 
of our dealing at all plainly, or swiftly, or comprehensively, 
with the deeper reality of the situation. That deeper reality is 
this: that as the result of the War and of the business and 
financial operations that went on during the War, Europe and 
most of the world is clogged, bound and overwhelmed with 
debt. The system of cash and credit for free individual enter- 
prise, the system that is often spoken of loosely as the Cap- 
italist system, has broken down. It is not a system in operation 
now, it is a system in collapse. During the War the acquisitive 
side, the creditor side of mankind, got loose and gots its oppor- 
tunity. Under the stress of the War nations had to buy wildly, 
had to buy frantically. The seller seized his advantage. Every 
nation, every community concerned in the War, has been 
charged up with an impossible mass of debt. Ever since man- 
kind took to using money there has been this possibility of 
morbid accumulations of debt. You remember the Jews had 
every 50 years a year of Jubilee at which there was a release 
from debt, and most of the history of the Roman Republic is 
the history of a community struggling against debt, having 
time after time an abolition of debt and a fresh beginning, 
and in the end a final overwhelming of that community and 
the establishment of a decaying slave state by the money- 
lender and the creditor. 

It is so easy to incur debts that you cannot possibly pay. 
‘Any man faced with the possibility of a painful death would 
be willing to write a check for £1,000,000 if, on those terms, 
he could escape it, even though his account at the bank might 

show an overdraft. He would not trouble much about that. 
Now, it is something in the nature of that check for 
_ £1,000,000 that has happened in the last few years. All the 
_ world has been signing checks for war material to smash and 
_ burn, and buying that material at high prices, buying inflated 
profits, and, as a consequence, our world—except perhaps the 
United States of America—is, even technically, bankrupt; ft 
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cannot meet the demands of its creditors and go on living. 
That is the fact that you have to face. The debts burdening 
the world to-day are Shylock debts. To enforce them means 
death. And the same acquisitiveness that made some people 
creditors during the War, when most men and women were 
giving with both hands, now makes these same creditors 
struggle desperately for all and more than their bond, makes 
them insist upon impossible claims. It is hard for them to 
relinquish their claims. It is against their nature. They are 
fighting now, fighting with the political parties they run, and 
the papers they own, and with any weapon they can buy, 
‘against the manifest necessity that in some way this weight 
of debt has to be unloaded from our community. They will 
not heed the word impossible, they reck nothing of these super- 
fluous millions marching to death; they cannot even appre- 
hend that they, too, must go down with the sinking ship. 
They have their bond. 

Consider just what the debts amount to in the case of our 
own country. In 1921-22 we spent 51 millions on education. 
On public health we spent 8 millions. On the housing of our 
people we spent 5 millions. Then we paid a very real debt 
that nobody would wish to repudiate—we paid in War Pen- 
sions 98 millions. But we paid in interest on the National 
Debt 345 millions, and we also spent, in war preparations— 
I do not know for what war—z2o07 millions. We spent that 
207 millions mainly to keep able-bodied men out of productive 
employment. But you see that, for every pound that we paid 
for the education of the children of this country, we paid 
£6 15s. to the creditors on account of the National Debt as 
incurred during the War. And so far we have only just begun 
to pay interest on the American Debt, which comes in now. 
as a huge additional charge. 

Now, that is an impossible state of affairs. As sane human 
beings we have to get rid of that preposterous weight of debt 
somehow. The community cannot .go on, year after year, 
producing enormous sums of interest payment and starvigly 
every other necessary service in the community. 
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Now, what are the old political parties doing about it? They 
are just doing nothing about it at all. It is a very painful 
question, and they prefer not to think about it, not to talk 
about it. You have Mr. Lloyd George, who has been hopping 
about the country like a bird, like a bright little sparrow, 
looking in every direction but this direction. He is a most 
delightful person; I think we all love him in our hearts; I 
have to confess that I do, and that I think the Conservative 
gang that has thrown him over the meanest gang that has ever 
operated in British politics,—but our temperamental apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George must not blind us to the fact that 
he has not said a word about any great issue of that sort at 
all; he has just turned about and avoided it. And Mr. Bonar 
Law has avoided it. But his evasions are not bird-like, his 
evasions are more in the manner of an earth-worm—he is just 
wriggling away from it. He has beautiful ideals of going back 
to 1913-14 and living again in those happy days. But he 
might just as well talk about going back to 1066. It cannot 
be done, we have to go forward; we have the legacy of eight 
dark intervening years to deal with. 

Mr. Asquith, on his side, talks of economy. Not about the 
debts. None of them mention the debts. The whole of civili- 
zation is insolvent, and Mr. Asquith thinks that we ought to 
be very careful with the stamps and stationery! Well, I do 
not want to press the Independent Liberals too hard, because 
I think that the day will come when many of them will be 
rid of their Old Man of the Sea and glad to join with us. I 
have read Professor Pollard’s address, written with spirit and 
attractively illustrated, and it is a very acceptable address— 
except that he has quite left out the essential facts of the 
situation. 

Well, that brings us to the Labor Party, which, I maintain, 
is the only Party now existing with a real sense of obligation 
to the commonweal. It is the only Party that has the intel- 
lectual and moral courage to face the realities of to-day, and 
these terrific problems of the day. I myself am, formally, a 
new adherent to the Party. But I have always been a Social~, 
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ist, and this does not mean that I have come over from any 
other Party, but simply that I have not been a party politician. 
I am a sober, middle-aged man, the father of a family, with 
a stake in the country, and I cannot conceive men of my sort 
engaging in any political activities in support of the gay Lord . 
Birkenhead; the malignant boyishness of Mr. Winston 
Churchill; the statuesque indolence of Lord Grey; the As- 
quithian parliamentarianism of Mr. Asquith, or the nothing- 
ness of Mr. Bonar Law. I feel too old and serious a person, 
and feel that I am living in much too terrible times for me to 
join in their political games. 

But when I turn to my Leaders and colleagues—when I 
turn to my Leaders, Mr. Henderson and Mr. Clynes—I do feel 
that I have to deal with serious men. If the other politicians 
make me feel old I must confess that Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Clynes make me feel almost young. With all respect for my 
Leaders, I will confess that the first word that comes into my 
head when I think of them is “‘Sobersides.” They are very 
serious men; they see life broadly and gravely. They are not 
accustomed to play star parts; they are not trying to play — 
star parts now, and it seems to me that in them, and in their 
colleagues, and in their group, we have the promise of a 
capable Government, steadier, more respectable, and more 
courageous than any other Government we are likely to have 
at the present time. It is a party that will respect expert 
knowledge and experience; that will work well with officials; 
that will go on steadfastly and steadily and courageously to 
tackle our stupendous difficulties and dangers. 

The Labor Party, it seems to me, is essentially an Anti- 
Waste Party. It is opposed to the waste of life and human 
possibility by under-education. It is opposed to waste of 
health and industrial efficiency through bad housing and 
underfeeding. It is opposed to the waste of good habits of in- 
dustry and of technical skill through unemployment. It 
is opposed to waste in productive efficiency, such as we find 
when we leave the extraction of coal in the private hands of — 
the surface owner of the land, It is opposed to waste in 
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economic friction due to the private ownership and profit- 
seeking of the transport system. And, above all, it is opposed 
to waste of time in dealing with the supremely urgent question 
of our time—these impossible debts that burden all the world. 

We of the Labor Party stand essentially for the relief of 
the over-burdened debtor in National and in International 
affairs alike. We stand for the relief of debts before civiliza- 
tion bleeds to death under the creditor’s knife. 

Now, you hear a great deal—chiefly from the opposition to 
the Labor Party—of the “Capital Levy.” Well, I think 
“Capital Levy” is a most unfortunate term. I wish I had 
struggled into the Labor Party sooner and had a voice in the 
matter. It is an unfortunate term because Capital is a most 
ambiguous term. I wish I could hypnotize the world so that it 
could not use the word “Capital,” and so would have to 
express its ideas in some other and better phraseology. Capital 
may mean anything from a debt to a piece of machinery that 
you are using for purposes of production. Let us, therefore, 
substitute for “Capital Levy” a term which is more frequently 
used in labor literature—and that is, a levy on inflated for- 
tunes. 

For that is what labor is after. The other Parties have no 
proposal at all to make about this problem of debt—the 
supreme problem of to-day—but they will have to come to it. 
The debt of the world has to be got off the shoulders of the 
world. The Labor Party, because it is the intelligent party 

in politics, is first in the field, with a frank recognition of its 
need, and this Election is being fought very largely on a 
clamorous misrepresentation of the Capital Levy. But what- 
ever Party comes into power, then in the next few years, either 
in a disguised form or openly, that Party will have to come to 
something in the nature of the Labor proposal of a Capital 
Levy. I have some slight reputation as a prophet. Well, that 
is a prophecy. Hold me to it. 

Now, what is this Levy on large fortunes as the labor 
sketch of it presents it? Let us consider certain features 
that the general press of this country is most passionately 
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trying to conceal. The first is, that it is proposed as a quite 
exceptional measure; it is a thing never to be repeated; it is 
to be dealt with as a part of the cleaning up of the Great 
War, and what it inflicts on people is to be regarded as an 
infliction arising naturally and necessarily out of the Great 
War. Get hold of that and stick to that. Labor is not pro- 
posing to introduce a new fiscal expedient. It is proposing 
an economic operation. We have to operate to save the life of 
a patient. Nobody proposes a regimen of repeated Capital 
Levies. And it means a strain, a crisis. We do not pretend 
it does not. It is a crisis to avoid complete irrevocable disaster. 

And, secondly, the proposed levy is not to be an indis- 
criminate charge. There is not going to be some wild edict 
for the confiscation of capital,.issued from a revolutionary 
“Red” Party in Eccleston Square. Anybody who thinks that 
has never been to Eccleston Square. It is not going to be any 
sort of indiscriminate charge. It has been said that our 
Leaders are God-fearing men. ‘They are also expert-fearing 
and official-fearing men. They will take advice; they will 
take a lot of advice; I am sometimes rather afraid they will 
take too much advice, before they frame any legislative pro- 
posals for this Levy. 

I know, we all know, why the Capital Levy is so terrifying 
to many imaginations. People have had remarkable experiences 
of political characters during the last few years, and when they 
think of the scheme for a Capital Levy being rigged up by 
Mr. Lloyd George and his friends, or by Mr. Bonar Law and 
his supporters, naturally they feel considerable alarm. Not 
quite so much alarm as they would feel if it were to be done 
by a business man’s government leader—let us say, by Mr. 
Bottomley—but alarm of the same sort. But what the Labor 
Party is likely to do in this matter will not follow the pre- 
cedents of the older Political Parties. There will not be a 
coming and going of ambiguous people at Downing Street; 
there will not be a rushing in of newly-rich supporters to insist 
on this modification or that; there will not be mysterious. 
changes and modifications at the last hour. The proposals 
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will be drawn up in the light of day, exposed to the light of 
day, long before they are carried into legislative effect. 

Then, do not imagine that this Levy on large fortunes is a 
tax on industrial capital at all. The Levy is not going into 
a factory to take a machine away. It is going into a private 
hoard to take debt that will lead finally to a permanent 
lightening of the load of taxation upon the factory. It is a 
tax on individuals purely. That is to say, a working com- 
pany, a working business, will not fall under the Capital Levy. 
What will fall under the Capital Levy is the debt of that 
business to the private individual. Moreover, this proposed 
Levy is a tax on swollen private fortunes, and essentially it 
is a tax upon pretty large fortunes. The weight of it will fall 
mainly on fortunes that have been inflated in the course of 
the War. You hear that every capital accumulation above 
£5,000 is to be taxed. The Press at large keeps on hammering 
at that. But if you take the trouble to get the proposals of 
the economists who have drawn up the scheme for the Labor 
Party, you will find that even by the time you get to £10,000 
the charge will be only £550; by the time you get to £20,000 
it is £2,800; it only begins to soar above that mark. It is not 
a tax on the fairly prosperous; it is a tax on the Rich. It is 
estimated to yield enough to cut down the annual charge upon 
the National Debt to about one-half, to save at least 150 
millions of those 350 millions that now have to be paid 
annually in debt charges; and a large part of this will go, and 
it is part of the proposed understanding that it shall go, to 
the relief of the income-tax payer. : 

I have called this Capital Levy a levy on large private for- 
tunes. I would like to say one or two words very plainly 
about these large private fortunes that sprawl at present in 
our business and our political affairs. I think if there were 
no National Debt at all at the present time, if there were no 
other need for such taxation, these great lumps of adventurous 
wealth would still be an unmitigated nuisance in our national 
life, and would still call for the curb. You must remember 
that nearly all these large new fortunes are in the hands of 
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irresponsible men, men who have got rapidly rich in the last 
10 to 20 years. These newly-rich men who figure so largely 
in our affairs to-day are men of very variable quality, but, on 
the whole, I do not hesitate to say that they are a thoroughly 
bad element in our public life. They have no tradition of good ~ 
public behavior. In many cases they have had no experience 
whatever in the conduct of honest industry. Only a minority 
of. the big fortunes to-day are fortunes made in production. 
Many more are mysterious fortunes which it is very difficult 
to trace; they are private fortunes of the most extraordinary 
sort. 

Now, these big adventurers, some of them are big newspaper 
proprietors; some of them are a quite new type of rich men. 
They know nothing of economic realities; they know nothing 
that matters of the situation in Europe, and they will gamble 
with exchange; they will go on playing with their money and 
with money values; they will speculate, and they will amass; 
they will prevent our having either honest political parties or 
honest newspapers right until the final smash comes. They 
are unteachable, dangerous people. Now, it is men of this 
type who at the present time own the greater portion of our 
Press. We no longer get newspapers that give us news. We 
get papers of plutocratic propaganda, and the news is arranged 
for us in relation to aims about which we know nothing. 
Private wealth, when it interferes with the press and public 
affairs, ceases to be a private affair and becomes a public 
nuisance. These large fortunes distract and poison our public — 
life, and their financial flounderings—because that is what it — 
amounts to—are as big an annoyance and as great a danger 
to sober employers and to productive wealth as they are to 
any other portion of the community. 

How loudly and clumsily they fight! The present Elections 
show it. How loudly they clamor! How bitterly they fight, 
with a sort of heavy, stupid violence! They clamor about — 
confiscation. They call the Levy “confiscation,” in spite of 
the fact that Mr. Bonar Law told them long ago, in 1917, and _ 
again in 1918, that a Capital Levy is not confiscation. They — 
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call us Bolsheviks, in the face of the fact that most of us who 
have been to Russia—Mr. Brailsford, Mrs. Snowden, most of 
us here on this platform to-night, have been to Russia at 
some time—have come back bearing our witness against 
Bolshevism. Last night I saw my own joke, “The Shaving of 
Karl Marx,” used in the Evening News as if it turned against 
the Labor Party. They stick at nothing. All their behavior 
suggests the frantic violence of men who know, not only that 
they may have to disgorge, but who know also that they ought 
to disgorge. 

I have confined my remarks this evening mostly to this 
question of the Levy on large fortunes. I have done so because 
it is the question which these capitalist papers have thrust into 
the foreground. The rich men of this country have elected 
to fight on this issue—for all the three parties are plainly rich 
men’s parties; they have elected to fight upon this issue, and 
it is the issue upon which not only this Election, but the next 
Election and the whole struggle to preserve the political life 
of this country, will have to be fought. 

And now, let me say a word or two of how the Labor Party 
stands towards property in general. Let me remind you that 
the Labor Party, although it includes a Socialist Wing—and I 
personally am a Socialist—that the Labor Party is not, as a 
Party, a Socialist Party. It includes many men of a more 
cautious and more limited formula, and, of all the Parties in 
this country, no Party is so well aware of the gravity of the 
present crisis in the world’s affairs, and that is natural 
enough,—it is Labor that feels the pinch first. 

Now, we of the Labor Party do not stick at formule. We 
have the dogmatism of our small contingent of Marxists well 
in hand. On no one does the vituperation of Moscow fall 
more heavily than on our leader, Mr. Henderson. We stand 
for creative compromise. We are ready for frank co-operation 
with every sort of industrial and financial leadership which is 
really working for productive and creative ends. 

Of course, if any industry throws large masses of men out 
of employment, then the Labor Party holds that the State is 
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bound to go into the affairs of that industry. Because we 
cannot have the work-people degraded or demoralized for the 
sake of some question of profit, or for some profit-seeking 
strategy. 

And we have the utmost respect—some of us have an almost — 
superstitious respect—for the great world of Banking. But if 
the Bankers of the world cannot get together and work out 
some sort of working currency arrangement before Europe 
collapses altogether, somebody else must step in. But if the 
experienced men will do the job, let it stay in the hands that 
have handled it heretofore. If we find existing banking is 
restrictive in its methods; if we find it, for instance, holding 
up agricultural development or hampering business develop- 
ment, then we hold that in that. case—it is regrettable; it 
will not, I hope, be necessary—but in the last resort the State 
may be forced to supplement its efforts. But the Labor Party, 
the community generally, has no quarrel with business hon- 
estly run for production and a fair profit, or with banking 
steadily working for the restoration of confidence and the 
good of the world. Our quarrel is not with property, but 
with wild property out of control, the property of the loud, 
dangerous adventurers, from Bottomley upward to the private 
owners of the old political machines. We understand better 
than any Party—because the mass of our supporters are weekly 
wage earners—that the business of this country is a going 
concern, that whatever alterations are made in it have to be 
made in it as a going concern; that you cannot suddenly and 
at one blow inaugurate a new heaven and a new earth. 

Let me now, in conclusion, summarize what we of the 
Labor Party hold to be the pressing needs of the time: World 
peace, Disarmament. Some sort of world handling of the 
questions of exchange and finance. A bold treatment of 
impossible debts throughout the world, both of the debt be- 
tween nation and nation, and also of the debts between the 
general community and the new wealthy. These are the 
primary questions in politics to-day. Unless they are dealt. 
with within a measurable term of years, the civilization that 
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we know will have collapsed, and so the other matters upon 
the programme will be of no particular moment. 


Labor, Socialism and Education 


Dear Sirk on Mapam, 

At the next election of a member of Parliament for London 
University I propose to renew my candidature. The last con- 
test was unsatisfactory in many ways. The close similarity 
between the views of Professor Pollard and myself made us, 
because there is no use of proportional representation in Eng- 
lish Parliamentary elections, mutually destructive, and certain 
unfortunate manipulations created a false impression in the 
minds of many teachers in our constituency that Sir Sidney 
Russell Wells, our successful competitor, was in some way the 
teachers’ chosen candidate. Before the next election some ar- 
rangement may be possible between Professor Pollard and my- 
self that will give the voters in the University a clear way to 
the expression of those broad, liberal, progressive and creative 
ideas to which our University owes its existence and for which, 
in spite of present appearances, it will live. 

Meanwhile, in a pause between one electioneering campaign 
and another, J am venturing to remind you of the broader im- 
plications of a special University vote. In many ways a Uni- 
versity constituency is different from any other constituency. 
It represents no local interests, no special trade nor industry. 
To these matters we attend when we cast our vote in our 
constituency of residence. A University stands not for ma- 
terial but for mental interests. It should function as the 
brain of the social body. Its business is with ideas. It main- 
tains and develops the idea of the human community through 
its thinkers and investigators, its teachers whose business it is 
to weave and sustain the network of ideas that holds human 
society together in willing and intelligent codperation, its 
doctors who attend to its physical health and well-being, its 
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lawyers who work out the endless problems of human inter- 
action. And it is as a representative and exponent of such 
general ideas, as the member for education, scientific research, 
public health and the law, that the representative of the 
University should go into Parliament. 

Our University is already a great and noble cluster of 
institutions. Nevertheless, it is as yet only the beginning of a 
galaxy of organizations which London and the British Empire 
require, if our community is to go on developing into a 
vigorous modern state in a world renewed. Already it is a 
bigger thing, in the numbers of its students and in the variety 
of its equipment and resources, than either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. We-have lived too long in London upon the tradition 
of these older institutions, evolved in relation to a world of 
smaller concerns and limited horizons. They have passed the 
zenith of their development. London University has to deal 
not only with the higher and directive educational needs of 
the ten or twelve million people within its immediate sphere 
and the requirements of the non-resident body, a multitude 
of students scattered throughout the world and out of touch 
with any local centres for higher education, but—if England 
is still to lead the English-speaking world—it has also to 
supply facilities for research, record and post-graduate work 
upon an altogether unprecedented scale, it has to maintain 
itself as the intellectual centre of the entire Empire. For 
economic science, for economic chemistry and biology, for 
every sort of mineralogical and metallurgical science, for 
physical research and scientific philosophy the University of 
London must make itself responsible. The collapse of Ger- 
many has made it still more incumbent upon London to hold 
the torch of systematic scientific research high and feed its 
flame. It is because of my sense of the vast tasks and possi- 
bilities before our University, its duty of animation and lead- 
ership, that I do not want to see it too closely unified or too 
rigidly organized. I do not see it as a single university equiva- 
lent to Oxford or Cambridge. I see it as a structure of a 
higher order of complexity, as a constellation of almost com- 
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pletely autonomous groups of colleges, museums, laboratories 
and institutions, discharging various functions with the max- 
imum of freedom and mutual accommodation. The Kensing- 
ton group is really a University in itself in the older sense of 
the word; King’s College is the equivalent of many provincial 
universities. The sole reason for our unity is to facilitate 
interchange so that there should be the freest possible move- 
ment of students to the points where their work is most 
effective. 

You have to bear in mind that I am a Socialist, that is to 
say, I am a believer in a more orderly and more highly or- 
ganized state than this present chaotic scramble. Socialism 
implies education, and education of a definite kind; a Socialist 
state of uneducated or ill-educated or perversely educated peo- 
ple is an unworkable conception. Since Socialism regards 
education as the foundation process of healthy social, political 
and economic life, it is necessarily opposed to every form of 
sectarian and nationalist education which would cripple the 
minds of a new generation by inflicting upon it partial and 
distorted views of the history and destiny of mankind. It is 
plain that a Labor Party that understands itself can have no 
sympathy with the ambitions of the Roman Catholic Church 
to reserve a large section of the children of the country for a 
narrow and dogmatic teaching by ill-qualified teachers in such 
vital subjects as history, biology and the like. I would rather 
not represent London University in Parliament than do so by 
pandering to the Roman Catholic vote. And it must be 
equally plain that a Labor Government will treat the Uni- 
versities and the whole educational system of the country in 
an altogether different spirit from that shown by the private 
adventure political parties of the passing régime. 

I am standing as a “Labor” candidate. I would as soon 
call myself a Liberal, for the two terms are quite compatible. 
Liberalism I understand as being essentially a faith in free 
thought, free utterance, free discussion and a denial of all 
authoritative and autocratic methods in human affairs. I de- 
cline to abandon so fine a word to the broken factions with 
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obsolete programs and obsolescent leaders who at present trade 
upon its use, or to admit that its principles involve any ac- 
quiesence in chaotic economic individualism. ‘Laborism” in 
politics I understand as being a denial of the rightness of 
parasitism in human society. It is as essentially constructive 
as Liberalism is essentially liberating. It is, even in its mildest 
forms, ‘‘Socialistic”, even when it is not clearly and definitely 
Socialist. It is an attempt to assert practically that everyone 
in the world, in the measure of his powers, opportunities and 
ability, should work for the common good in the great ad- 
venture of mankind. The happy life lies in creative work 
and in our realization of aims in common with the human 
community about us. It follows that such institutions and 
ideas as private property, debt, nationalism and the like, must 
be judged by their help or interference in the creative activ- 
ities of men. Where private property involves a stimulating 
sense of security and freedom for the individual maker and 
worker it is an altogether excellent thing. Where it involves 
a paralyzing claim to live idly or wastefully upon the com- 
munity it is an evil even for the owner of such property. 
Socalism and Labor do not stand for the absolute abolition 
of property, but for the limitation of property to personal 
things. Many great common services in which we are all 
interested throughout the world—transport, the production 
and distribution of such staples as coal, wheat, rice and such- 
like foodstuffs and the commoner metals for example, such 
tasks of universal concern —are wastefully dislocated and 
hampered at the present time by the profit-seeking appropria- 
tions of private ownership and by narrow national divisions of 
control and the like, and the Labor Party stands essentially 
for the liberation of such world services from nationalism and 
private exploitation. Absolute Private Property in land, 
natural resources and the apparatus of public services, is a 
robbery of the community by the individual. Equally so is the 
reservation of natural resources and economic advantages in 
any quarter of the globe by any particular state or nation, a 
robbery of mankind by that particular state or nation. 
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“Labor” is definitely anti-nationalist, and in business and 
economic affairs definitely anti-individualist. But an effective 
liberation from nationalist prejudice and egoistic business 
activities is possible only through a vast expansion of educa- 
tion. It implies a development of understanding and the spirit 
of service upon a sufficient scale to make world controls 
possible. The Socialist state is therefore the educational state; 
the terms are synonymous. The fundamental structure of 
modern social life is neither king nor court nor church, but 
the educational organization. There must be a great prepara- 
tion of scientifically and technically trained administrators 
and workers, a sedulous production of able and broad-minded 
servants of the world, and a universal campaign of popular 
education to bring the mass of men to a realization of their 
common origins, their mutual dependence and their splendid 
destinies. Education for service must replace education for 
“getting on in the world,” just as production for use must 
replace production for profiteering. Only a devoted education 
in great ideas and in habits of service, only an immense or- 
ganization of thought and research, can save Europe from the 
tragic continuation of its present decline. The world has to 
be liberated from ignorance and narrowness of aim, from 
speculative and acquisitive adventurers, from obsession by 
dreams of impossible debts both between nations and between 
individuals, from the worship of the thing that is and from the 
secret craving to lead a parasitic life. 

These, in very broad terms, are the ideas I ask you to en- 
dorse, when I ask you to support my prospective candidature 
for the University of London. I ask you to detach yourselves 
a little from the immediate shoutings and crises of politics and 
to reconstruct your political life in relation to a deliberately 
thought-out scheme, a scheme for laying the foundations of 
a reconstituted civilization, through the work of the teacher 
—teacher in the broadest sense of the word—of the scientific 
worker and of the industrial organizer whose aim is not profit, 
but the services of the community, of the medical profession 
standing for health and of the legal for order, amidst the debt- 
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squabblings, the patriotic recriminations, the cants, the panics, 
the convulsive muddling and the wild economic scrambling 
of this last phase of a failing and collapsing system of com- 
peting nations and competing individuals amidst which we 
live to-day. 

And if this letter appeals to you I must ask you to send me 
your name as a prospective supporter at the next Parliamentary 
election. 

Very sincerely yours, 


H. G. WELLs. 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND 


Turee hundred miles and more from Chimborazo, one hun- 
dred from the snows of Cotopaxi, in the wildest wastes of 
Ecuador’s Andes, there lies that mysterious mountain valley, 
cut off from the world of men, the Country of the Blind. 
Long years ago that valley lay so far open to the world that 
men might come, at least through frightful gorges and over 
an icy pass, into its equable meadows; and thither indeed men 
came, a family or so of Peruvian half-breeds fleeing from the 
lust and tyranny of an evil Spanish ruler. Then came the 
stupendous outbreak of Mindobamba, when it was night in 
Quito for seventeen days, and the water was boiling at 
Yaguachi and all the fish floated dying even as far as Guaya- 
quil; everywhere along the Pacific slopes there were land-slips 
and swift thawings and sudden floods, and one whole side of 
the old Arauca crest slipped and came down in thunder, and 
cut off the Country of the Blind for ever from the exploring 
feet of men. But one of these early settlers had chanced to 
be on the hither side of the gorges when the world had so 
terribly shaken itself, and he perforce had to forget his wife 
and his child and all the friends and possessions he had left 
up there, and start life over again in the lower world. He 
started it again but ill, blindness overtook him, and he died 
of punishment in the mines; but the story he told begot a 
legend that lingers along the length of the Cordilleras of the 
‘Andes to this day. 

He told of his reason for venturing back from that fastness, 
into which he had first been carried lashed to a llama, beside 
avast bale of gear, when he was a child. The valley, he said, 
had in it all that the heart of man could desire—sweet water, 
pasture, and even climate, slopes of rich brown soil with 
tangles of a shrub that bore an excellent fruit, and on one side 
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great hanging forests of pine that held the avalanches high. 

Far overhead, on three sides, vast cliffs of grey-green rock 
were capped by cliffs of ice; but the glacier stream came not 
to them but flowed away by the farther slopes, and only now 
and then huge ice masses fell on the valley side. In this valley - 
it neither rained nor snowed, but the abundant springs gave 
a rich green pasture, that irrigation would spread over all the 
valley space. The settlers did well indeed there. Their beasts 
did well and multiplied, and but one thing marred their happi- 
ness. Yet it was enough to mar it greatly. A strange disease 
had come upon them, and had made all the children born to 
them there—and indeed, several older children also—blind. It 
was to seek some charm or antidote against this plague of 
blindness that he had with fatigue and danger and difficulty 
returned down the gorge. In those days, in such cases, men 
did not think of germs and infections but of sins; and it 
seemed to him that the reason of this affliction must lie in 
the negligence of these priestless immigrants to set up a shrine 
so soon as they entered the valley. He wanted a shrine—a 
handsome, cheap, effectual shrine—to be erected in the valley; 
he wanted relics and such-like potent things of faith, blessed 
objects and mysterious medals and prayers. In his wallet he 
had a bar of native silver for which he would not account; he 
insisted there was none in the valley with something of the 
insistence of an inexpert liar. They had all clubbed their — 
money and ornaments together, having little need for such 
treasure up there, he said, to buy them holy help against their 
ill. I figure this dim-eyed young mountaineer, sunburnt, — 
gaunt, and anxious, hat-brim clutched feverishly, a man all 

unused to the ways of the lower world, telling this story to 
some keen-eyed, attentive priest before the great convulsion; 
I can picture him presently seeking to return with pious and 
infallible remedies against that trouble, and the infinite dismay 
with which he must have faced the tumbled vastness where the. 
gorge had once come out. But the rest of his story of mis- 
chances is lost to me, save that I know of his evil death after 
several years. Poor stray from that remoteness! The stream 
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that had once made the gorge now bursts from the mouth of 

a rocky cave, and the legend his poor, ill-told story set going 

developed into the legend of a race of blind men somewhere 
“over there” one may still hear to-day. 

And amidst the little population of that now isolated and 
forgotten valley the disease ran its course. The old became 
groping and purblind, the young saw but dimly, and the 
children that were born to them saw never at all. But life 
was very easy in that snow-rimmed basin, lost to all the world, 
with neither thorns nor briars, with no evil insects nor any 
beasts save the gentle breed of Ilamas they had lugged and 
thrust and followed up the beds of the shrunken rivers in the 
gorges up which they had come. The seeing had become pur- 
blind so gradually that they scarcely noted their loss. They 
guided the sightless youngsters hither and thither until they 
knew the whole valley marvellously, and when at last sight 
died out among them the race lived on. They had even time to 
adapt themselves to the blind control of fire, which they made 
carefully in stoves of stone. They were a simple strain of 
people at the first, unlettered, only slightly touched with the 
Spanish civilization, but with something of a tradition of the 
arts of old Peru and of its lost philosophy. Generation fol- 
lowed generation. They forgot many things; they devised 
many things. Their tradition of the greater world they came 
from became mythical in color and uncertain. In all things 
save sight they were strong and able, and presently chance 
sent one who had an original mind and who could talk and 
persuade among them, and then afterwards another. These 
two passed, leaving their effects, and the little community 
grew in numbers and in understanding, and met and settled 
social and economic problems that arose. Generation followed 
generation. Generation followed generation. There came a 
time when a child was born who was fifteen generations 
from that ancestor who went out of the valley with a bar 
of silver to seek God’s aid, and who never returned. There- 
abouts it chanced that a man came into this community from 
the outer world. And this is the story of that man. 
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He was a mountaineer from the country near Quito, a man 
who had been down to the sea and had seen the world, a reader 
of books in an original way, an acute and enterprising man, 
and he was taken on by a party of Englishmen who had come 
out to Eucador to climb mountains, to replace one of their ~ 
three Swiss guides who had fallen ill. He climbed here and 
he climbed there, and then came the attempt on Parascotopetl, 
the Matterhorn of the Andes, in which he was lost to the outer 
world. The story of the accident has been written a dozen 
times. Pointer’s narrative is the best. He tells how the little 
party worked their difficult and almost vertical way up to the 
very foot of the last and greatest precipice, and how they built 
a night shelter amidst the snow upon a little shelf of rock, 
and, with a touch of real dramatic power, how presently they 
found Nunez had gone from them. They shouted, and there 
was no reply; shouted and whistled, and for the rest of that 
night they slept no more. 

As the morning broke tney saw the traces or his fall. It 
seems impossible he could have uttered a sound. He had 
slipped eastward towards the unknown side of the mountain; 
far below he had struck a steep slope of snow, and ploughed 
his way down it in the midst of a snow avalanche. His track 
went straight to the edge of a frightful precipice, and beyond 
that everything was hidden. Far, far below, and hazy with 
distance, they could see trees rising out of a narrow, shut-in 
valley—the lost Country of the Blind. But they did not 
know it was the lost Country of the Blind, nor distinguish 
it in any way from any other narrow streak of upland valley. 
Unnerved by this disaster, they abandoned their attempt in the 
afternoon, and Pointer was called away to the war before he 
could make another attack. To this day Parascotopetl lifts — 
an unconquered crest, and Pointer’s shelter crumbles unvisited 
amidst the snows. 

And the man who fell survived. 

_ At the end of the slope he fell a thousand feet, and came 
down in the midst of a cloud of snow upon a snow slope even 
steeper than the one above. Down this he was whirled, 
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stunned and insensible, but without a bone broken in his body; 
and then at last came to gentler slopes, and at last rolled out 
and lay still, buried amidst a softening heap of the white 
masses that had accompanied and saved him. He came to 
himself with a dim fancy that he was ill in bed; then realized 
his position with a mountaineer’s intelligence, and worked 
himself loose and, after a rest or so, out until he saw the stars. 
He rested flat upon his chest for a space, wondering where 
he was and what had happened to him. He explored his limbs, 
and discovered that several of his buttons were gone and his 
coat turned over his head. His knife had gone from his pocket 
and his hat was lost, though he had tied it under his chin. He 
recalled that he had been looking for loose stones to raise his 
piece of the shelter wall. His ice-axe had disappeared. 

He decided he must have fallen, and looked up to see, 
exaggerated by the ghastly light of the rising moon, the tre- 
mendous flight he had taken. For a while he lay, gazing 
blankly at that vast pale cliff towering above, rising moment 
by moment out of a subsiding tide of darkness. Its phantas- 
mal, mysterious beauty held him for a space, and then he was 
seized with a paroxysm of sobbing laughter. .. . 

After a great interval of time he became aware that he was 
near the lower edge of the snow. Below, down what was now 
a moonlit and practicable slope, he saw the dark and broken 
appearance of rock-strewn turf. He struggled to his feet, 
aching in every joint and limb, got down painfully from the 
heaped loose snow about him, went downward until he was 
on the turf, and there dropped rather than lay beside a boulder, 
drank deep from the flask in his inner pocket, and instantly 
fell asleep... . . 

He was awakened by the singing of birds in the trees far 
below. 

He sat up and perceived he was on a little alp at the foot of 
a vast precipice, that was grooved by the gully down which 
he and his snow had come. Over against him another wall 
of rock reared itself against the sky. The gorge between 
these precipices ran east and west and was full of the morning 
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sunlight, which lit to the westward the mass of fallen moun- 
tain that closed the descending gorge. Below him it seemed 
there was a precipice equally steep, but behind the snow in the 
gully he found a sort of chimney-cleft dripping with snow- 
water down which a desperate man might venture. He found ~ 
it easier than it seemed, and came at last to another desolate 
alp, and then after a rock climb of no particular difficulty to 
a steep slope of trees. He took his bearings and turned his 
face up the gorge, for he saw it opened out above upon green 
meadows, among which he now glimpsed quite distinctly a 
cluster of stone huts of unfamiliar fashion. At times his 
progress was like clambering along the face of a wall, and 
after a time the rising sun ceased to strike along the gorge, 
the voices of the singing birds died away, and the air grew 
cold and dark about him. But the distant valley with its 
houses was all the brighter for that. He came presently to 
talus, and among the rocks he noted—for he was an observant 
man—an unfamiliar fern that seemed to clutch out of the 
crevices with intense green hands. He picked a frond or 
so and gnawed its stalk and found it helpful. 

About midday he came at last out of the throat of the 
gorge into the plain and the sunlight. He was stiff and weary; 
he sat down in the shadow of a rock, filled up his flask with 
water from a spring and drank it down, and remained for a 
time resting before he went on to the houses. 

They were very strange to his eyes, and indeed the whole 
aspect of that valley became, as he regarded it, queerer and 
more unfamiliar. The greater part of its surface was lush 
green meadow, starred with many beautiful flowers, irrigated 
with extraordinary care, and bearing evidence of systematic — 
cropping piece by piece. High up and ringing the valley 
about was a wall, and what appeared to be a circumferential — 
water-channel, from which the little trickles of water that 
fed the meadow plants came, and on the higher slopes above 
this flocks of llamas cropped the scanty herbage. Sheds, ap- 
parently shelters or feeding-places for the llamas, stood against 
the boundary wall here and there. The irrigation streams ran 
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together into a main channel down the center of the valley, 
and this was enclosed on either side by a wall breast high. 
This gave a singularly urban quality to this secluded place, a 
quality that was greatly enhanced by the fact that a number 
of paths paved with black and white stones, and each with a 
curious little curb at the side, ran hither and thither in an 
orderly manner. The houses of the central village were quite 
unlike the casual and higgledy-piggledy agglomeration of the 
mountain villages he knew; they stood in a continuous row 
on either side of a central street of astonishing cleanness; here 
and there their parti-colored facade was pierced by a door, and 
not a solitary window broke their even frontage. They were 
parti-colored with extraordinary irregularity, smeared with a 
sort of plaster that was sometimes gray, sometimes drab, some- 
times slate-colored or dark brown; and it was the sight of this 
wild plastering first brought the word “blind” into the 
thoughts of the explorer. ‘The good man who did that,” he 
thought, “must have been as blind as a bat.” 

He descended a steep place, and so came to the wall and 
channel that ran about the valley, near where the latter 
spouted out its surplus contents into the deeps of the gorge 
in a thin and wavering thread of cascade. He could now see 
a number of men and women resting on piled heaps of grass, 
as if taking a siesta, in the remoter part of the meadow, and 
nearer the village a number of recumbent children, and then 
nearer at hand three men carrying pails on yokes along a little 
path that ran from the encircling wall towards the houses, 
These latter were clad in garments of Ilama cloth and boots 
and belts of leather, and they wore caps of cloth with back 
and ear flaps. They followed one another in single file, walk- 
ing slowly and yawning as they walked, like men who have 
been up all night. There was something so reassuringly pros- 
perous and respectable in their bearing that after a moment’s 
hesitation Nunez stood forward as conspicuously as possible 
upon his rock, and gave vent to a mighty shout that echoed 


round the valley. 
The three men stopped, and moved their heads as though 
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they were looking about them. They turned their faces this 
way and that, and Nunez gesticulated with freedom. But 
they did not appear to see him for all his gestures, and after 
a time, directing themselves towards the mountains far away 
to the right, they shouted as if in answer. Nunez bawled 
again, and then once more, and as he gestured ineffectually 
the word “blind” came to his thoughts. ‘The fools must be 
blind,” he said. 

When at last, after much shouting and wrath, Nunez 
crossed the stream by a little bridge, came through a gate in- 
the wall, and approached them, he was sure that they were 
blind. He was sure that this was the Country of the Blind of 
which the legends told. Conviction had sprung upon him, 
and a sense of great and rather enviable adventure. The three 
stood side by side, not looking at him, but with their ears 
directed towards him, judging him by his unfamiliar steps. 
They stood close together like men a little afraid, and he could 
see their eyelids closed and sunken, as though the very balls 
beneath had shrunk away. There was an expression of awe 
on their faces. 

“A man,” one said, in hardly recognizable Spanish—“a man 
it is—a man or a spirit—coming down from the rocks.” 

But Nunez advanced with the confident steps of a youth 
who enters upon life. All the old stories of the lost valley 
and the Country of the Blind had come back to his mind, and 
through his thoughts ran this old proverb, as if it were a 
refrain— 

“In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is King.” 

“In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is King.” — 

And very civilly he gave them greeting. He talked to them — 
and used his eyes. 

“Where does he come from, prother Pedro?” asked one. 

“Down out of the rocks.” 

“Over the mountains I came,” said Nunez, “out of the 
country beyond there—where men can see. From near Bogota, 
where there are a hundred thousands of people, and where the 
city passes out of sight.” 
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“Sight?” muttered Pedro. “Sight?” 

“He comes,” said the second blind man, “tout of the rocks.” 

The cloth of their coats Nunez saw was curiously fashioned, 
each with a different sort of stitching. 

They startled him by a simultaneous movement towards 
him, each with a hand outstretched. He stepped back from 
the advance of these spread fingers. 

“Come hither,” said the third blind man, following his 
motion and clutching him neatly. 

And they held Nunez and felt him over, saying no word 
further until they had done so. 

“Carefully,” he cried, with a finger in his eye, and found 
they thought that organ, with its fluttering lids, a queer thing 
in him. They went over it again. 

“A strange creature, Correa,” said the one called Pedro. 
“Feel the coarseness of his hair. Like a Ilama’s hair.” 

“Rough he is as the rocks that begot him,” said Correa, 
investigating Nunez’s unshaven chin with a soft and slightly 
moist hand. “Perhaps he will grow finer.” Nunez struggled 
a little under their examination, but they gripped him firm. 

“Carefully,” he said again. 

*“He speaks,” said the third man. “Certainly he is a man.” 

“Ugh!” said Pedro, at the roughness of his coat. 

“And you have come into the world?” asked Pedro. 

"Out of the world. Over mountains and glaciers; right 
over above there, half-way to the sun. Out of the great big 
world that goes down, twelve days’ journey to the sea.” 

They scarcely seemed to heed him. “Our fathers have told 
us men may be made by the forces of Nature,” said Correa. 
‘Tt is the warmth of things and moisture, and rottenness— 
rottenness.” 

“Tet us lead him to the elders,” said Pedro. 

“Shout first,” said Correa, “lest the children be afraid. 
This is a marvelous occasion.” 

So they shouted, and Pedro went first and took Nunez by 
the hand to lead him to the houses. 

He drew his hand away. “I can see,” he said. 
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*See?””? said Correa. 

Yes, see,” said Nunez, turning towards him, and stumbled 
against Pedro’s pail. 

“Eis senses are still imperfect,” said the third blind man. 
“He stumbles, and talks unmeaning words. Lead him by the 
hand.” 

“As you will,” said Nunez, and was led along, laughing. 

It seemed they knew nothing of sight. 

Well, all in good time he would teach them. 

He heard people shouting, and saw a number of figures 
gathering together in the middle roadway of the village. 

He found it taxed his nerve and patience more than he had 
anticipated, that first encounter with the population of the 
Country of the Blind. The place seemed larger as he drew 
near to it, and the smeared plasterings queerer, and a crowd 
of children and men and women (the women and girls, he 
was pleased to note, had, some of them, quite sweet faces, for 
all that their eyes were shut and sunken) came about him, 
holding on to him, touching him with soft, sensitive hands, 
smelling at him, and listening at every word he spoke. Some of 
the maidens and children, however, kept aloof as if afraid, 
and indeed his voice seemed coarse and rude beside their softer 
notes. They mobbed him. His three guides kept close to 
him with an effect of proprietorship, and said again and again, 
“A wild man out of the rocks.” 

“Bogota,” he said. “Bogota. Over the mountain crests.” 

“A wild man—using wild words,” said Pedro. “Did you 
‘hear that—Bogota? His mind is hardly formed yet. He has 
only the beginnings of speech.” 

A little boy nipped his hand. “Bogota!”* he said mockingly. 

“Ay! A city to your village. I come from the great world 
—where men have eyes and see.” 

“His name’s Bogota,” they said. 

“He stumbled,” said Correa, “stumbled twice as we came 
hither.” 

“Bring him to the elders.” ' 

And they thrust him suddenly through a doorway into a 
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room as black as pitch, save at the end there faintly glowed a 
fire. The crowd closed in behind him and shut out all but 
the faintest glimmer of day, and before he could arrest himself 
he had fallen headlong over the feet of a seated man. His arm, 
outflung, struck the face of someone else as he went down; 
he felt the soft impact of features and heard a cry of anger, 
and for a moment he struggled against a number of hands 
that clutched him. It was a one-sided fight. An inkling of 
the situation came to him, and he lay quiet. 

“I fell down,” he said; “I couldn’t see in this pitchy dark- 
ness.” 

There was a pause as if the unseen persons about him tried 
to understand his words. Then the voice of Correa said: 
“He is but newly formed. He stumbles as he walks and 
mingles words that mean nothing with his speech.” 

Others also said things about him that he heard or under- 
stood imperfectly. 

“May I sit up?” he asked, in a pause, “I will not struggle 
against you again.” 

They consulted and let him rise. 

The voice of an older man began to question him, and 
Nunez found himself trying to explain the great world out 
of which he had fallen, and the sky and mountains and sight 
and such-like marvels, to these elders who sat in darkness in 
the Country of the Blind. And they would believe and under- 
stand nothing whatever he told them, a thing quite outside 
his expectation. They would not even understand many of 
his words. For fourteen generations these people had been 
blind and cut off from the seeing world; the names for all 
the things of sight had faded and changed; the story of the 
outer world was faded and changed to a child’s story; and 
they had ceased to concern themselves with anything beyond 
the rocky slopes above their circling wall. Blind men of 
genius had arisen among them and questioned the shreds of 
belief and tradition they had brought with them from their 
seeing days, and had dismissed all these things as idle fancies, 
and replaced them with new and saner explanations. Much of 
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their imagination had shrivelled with their eyes, and they had 
made for themselves new imaginations with their ever more 
sensitive ears and finger-tips. Slowly Nunez realized this; 


that his expectation of wonder and reverence at his origin 


and his gifts was not to be borne out; and after his poor 
attempt to explain sight to them had been set aside as the 
confused version of a new-made being describing the mar- 
vels of his incoherent sensation, he subsided, a little dashed, 
into listening to their instruction. And the eldest of the 
blind men explained to him life and philosophy and re- 
ligion, how that the world (meaning their valley) had been 
first an empty hollow in the rocks, and then had come, first, 
inanimate things without the gift of touch, and llamas and 
a few other creatures that had little sense, and then men, and 
at last angels, whom one could hear singing and making 
fluttering sounds, but whom no one could touch at all, which 
puzzled Nunez greatly until he thought of the birds. 

He went on to tell Nunez how this time had been divided 
into the warm and the cold, which are the blind equivalents of 
day and night, and how it was good to sleep in the warm and 
work during the cold, so that now, but for his advent, the 
whole town of the blind would have been asleep. He said 
Nunez must have been specially created to learn and serve 
the wisdom they had acquired, and that for all his mental 
incoherency and stumbling behavior he must have courage, 
and do his best to learn, and at that all the people in the door- 
way murmured encouragingly. He said the night—for the 
blind call their day night—was now far gone, and it behooved 
every one to go back to sleep. He asked Nunez if he knew 
how to sleep, and Nunez said he did, but that before sleep 
he wanted food. 


They brought him food—llama’s milk in a bowl, and rough 4 


salted bread—and led him into a lonely place to eat out of 
their hearing, and afterwards to slumber until the chill of 


the mountain evening roused them to begin their day again. — 


But Nunez slumbered not at all. 
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Instead, he sat up in the place where they had left him, 
resting his limbs and turning the unanticipated circumstances 
of his arrival over and over in his mind. 

Every now and then he laughed, sometimes with amusement, 
and sometimes with indignation. 

“Unformed mind,” he said. ‘Got no senses yet! They 
little know they’ve been insulting their heaven-sent king and 
master. I see I must bring them to reason. Let me think— 
let me think.” 

He was still thinking when the sun set. 

Nunez had an eye for all beautiful things, and it seemed 
to him that the glow upon the snowfields and glaciers that 
rose about the valley on every side was the most beautiful 
thing he had ever seen. His eyes went from that inaccessible 
glory to the village and irrigated fields, fast sinking into the 
twilight, and suddenly a wave of emotion took him, and he 
thanked God from the bottom of his heart that the power of 
sight had been given him. 

He heard a voice calling to him from out of the village. 

“Ya ho there, Bogota! Come hither!” 

At that he stood up smiling. He would show these people 
once and for all what sight would do for a man. They would 
seek him, but not find him. 

“You move not, Bogota,” said the voice. 

He laughed noiselessly, and made two stealthy steps aside 
from the path. 

“Trample not on the grass, Bogota; that is not allowed.” 

Nunez had scarcely heard the sound he made himself. He 
stopped amazed. 

The owner of the voice came running up the piebald path 
toward him. 

He stepped back into the pathway. “Here I am,” he said. 

“Why did you not come when I called you?” said the blind 
man. ‘Must you be led like a child? Cannot you hear the 
path as you walk?” 

Nunez laughed. “I can see it,” he said. 
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“There is no such word as see,” said the blind man, after 
a pause. ‘Cease this folly, and follow the sound of my feet.” 

Nunez followed, a little annoyed. 

*“My time will come,” he said. 

You'll learn,” the blind man answered. ‘‘There is much > 
to learn in the world.” 

“Has no one told you, ‘In the Country of the Blind the 
One-eyed Man is King’?” 

“What is blind?” asked the blind man carelessly over his 
shoulder. 

Four days passed, and the fifth found the King of the Blind 
still incognito, as a clumsy and useless stranger among his 
subjects. 

It was, he found, much more difficult to proclaim himself 
than he had supposed, and in the meantime, while he meditated 
his coup d’état, he did what he was told and learnt the manners 
and customs of the Country of the Blind. He found working 
and going about at night a particularly irksome thing, and 
he decided that that should be the first thing he would change. 

They led a simple, laborious life, these people, with all the 
elements of virtue and happiness, as these things can be under- 
stood by men. They toiled, but not oppressively; they had 
food and clothing sufficient for their needs; they had days and 
seasons of rest; they made much of music and singing, and 
there was love among them, and little children. 

It was marvellous with what confidence and precision they 
went about their ordered world. Everything, you see, had © 
been made-to fit their needs; each of the radiating paths of 
the valley area had a constant angle to the others, and was — 
distinguished by a special notch upon its curbing; all obstacles 
and irregularities of path or meadow had long since been © 
cleared away; all their methods and procedure arose naturally 
from their special needs. Their senses had become marvellously — 
acute; they could hear and judge the slightest gesture of a man 
a dozen paces away—could hear the very beating of his heart. © 
Intonation had long replaced expression with them, and — 
touches gesture, and their work with hoe and spade and fork 8 
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was as free and confident as garden work can be. Their 
sense of smell was extraordinarily fine; they could distinguish 
individual differences as readily as a dog can, and they went 
about the tending of the llamas, who lived among the rocks 
above and came to the wall for food and shelter, with ease 
and confidence. It was only when at last Nunez sought to 
assert himself that he found how easy and confident their 
movements could be. 

He rebelled only after he had tried persuasion. 

He tried at first on several occasions to tell them of sight. 
“Look you here, you people,” he said. “There are things you 
do not understand in me.” 

Once or twice one or two of them attended to him; they 
sat with faces downcast and ears turned intelligently towards 
him, and he did his best to tell them what it was to see. 
Among his hearers was a girl, with eyelids less red and sunken 
than the others, so that one could almost fancy she was hiding 
eyes, whom especially he hoped to persuade. He spoke of the 
beauties of sight, of watching the mountains, of the sky and 
the sunrise, and they heard him with amused incredulity that 
presently became condemnatory. They told him there were 
indeed no mountains at all, but that the end of the rocks where 
the llamas grazed was indeed the end of the world; thence 
sprang a cavernous roof of the universe, from which the dew 
and the avalanches fell; and when he maintained stoutly the 
world had neither end nor roof such as they supposed, they 
said his thoughts were wicked. So far as he could describe sky 
and clouds and stars to them it seemed to them a hideous 
void, a terrible blankness in the place of the smooth roof to 
things in which they believed—it was an article of faith with 
them that the cavern roof was exquisitely smooth to the touch. 
He saw that in some manner he shocked them, and gave up 
that aspect of the matter altogether, and tried to show them 
the practical value of sight. One morning he saw Pedro in 
the path called Seventeen and coming towards the central 
houses, but still too far off for hearing or scent, and he told 
them as much. “In a little while,” he prophesied, ‘Pedro 
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will be here.” ‘An old man remarked that Pedro had no busi- 


ness on path Seventeen, and then, as if in confirmation, that 
individual as he drew near turned and went transversely into 
path Ten, and so back with nimble paces towards the outer 
wall. They mocked Nunez when Pedro did not arrive, and 
afterwards, when he asked Pedro questions to clear his char- 
acter, Pedro denied and outfaced him, and was afterwards 
hostile to him. 

Then he induced them to let him go a long way up the 
sloping meadows towards the wall with one complacent in- 
dividual, and to him he promised to describe all that happened 
among the houses. He noted certain goings and comings, but 
the things that really seemed to signify to these people hap- 
pened inside of or behind the windowless houses—the only 
things they took note of to test him by—and of these he could 
see or tell nothing; and it was after the failure of this attempt, 
and the ridicule they could not repress, that he resorted to 
force. He thought of seizing a spade and suddenly smiting 
one or two of them to earth, and so in fair combat showing 
the advantage of eyes. He went so far with that resolution 
as to seize his spade, and then he discovered a new thing about 
himself, and that it was impossible for him to hit a blind 
man in cold blood. 

He hesitated, and found them all aware that he had snatched 
up the spade. They stood alert, with their heads on one side, 
and bent ears towards him for what he would do next. 

“Put that spade down,” said one, and he felt a sort of 
helpless horror. He came near obedience. 

Then he thrust one backwards against a house wall, and fled 
past him and out of the village. 

He went athwart one of their meadows, leaving a track of 
trampled grass behind his feet, and presently sat down by the 
side of one of their ways. He felt something of the buoyancy 
that comes to all men in the beginning of a fight, but more 
perplexity. He began to realize that you cannot even fight 
happily with creatures who stand upon a different mental basis 
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to yourself. Far away he saw a number of men carrying 
spades and sticks come out of the street of houses, and advance 
in a spreading line along the several paths towards him. ‘They 
advanced slowly, speaking frequently to one another, and ever 
and again the whole cordon would halt and sniff the air and 
listen. 

The first time they did this Nunez laughed. But after- 
wards he did not laugh. 

One struck his trail in the meadow grass, and came stoop- 
ing and feeling his way along it. 

For five minutes he watched the slow extension of the cor- 
don, and then his vague disposition to do something forthwith 
became frantic. He stood up, went a pace or so towards the 
circumferential wall, turned and went back a little way. 
There they all stood in a crescent, still and listening. 

He also stood still, gripping his spade very tightly in both 
hands. Should he charge them? 

The pulse in his ears ran into the rhythm of “In the Country 
of the Blind the One-eyed Man is King!” 

Should he charge them? 

He looked back at the high and unclimbable wall behind— 
unclimbable because of its smooth plastering, but withal 
pierced with many little doors,—and at the approaching line 
of seekers. Behind these, others were now coming out of the 
street of houses. 

Should he charge them? 

“Bogota!” called one. “Bogota! where are you?” 

He gripped his spade still tighter, and advanced down the 
meadows towards the place of habitations, and directly he 
moved they converged upon him. “T’ll hit them if they 
touch me,” he swore; “by Heaven, I will. Tl hit.” He 
called aloud. ‘Look here, I’m going to do what I like in this 
valley. Do you hear? I’m going to do what I like and go 
where I like!” 

They were moving in upon him quickly, groping, yet mov- 
ing rapidly. It was like playing blind man’s buff, with every- 
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one blindfolded except one. ‘‘Get hold of him!” cried one. 
He found himself in the arc of a loose curve of pursuers. He 
felt suddenly he must be active and resolute. 

*‘You don’t understand,” he cried in a voice that was meant 
to be great and resolute, and which broke. “You are blind, 
and I can see. Leave me alone!” 

“Bogota! Put down that spade, and come off the grass!” 

The last order, grotesque in its urban familiarity, produced 
a gust of anger. 

“T'll hurt you,” he said, sobbing with emotion. “By 
Heaven, I'll hurt you. Leave me alone!” 

He began to run, not knowing clearly where to run. He 
ran from the nearest blind man, because it was a horror to 
hit him. He stopped and then made a dash to escape from 
their closing ranks. He made for where a gap was wide, and 
the men on either side, with a quick perception of the ap- 
proach of his paces, rushed in on one another. He sprang 
forward, and then saw he must be caught, and swish! the spade 
had struck. He felt the soft thud of hand and arm, and the 
man was down with a yell of pain, and he was through. 

Through! And then he was close to the street of houses 
again, and blind men, whirling spades and stakes, were run- 
ning with a sort of reasoned swiftness hither and thither. 

He heard steps behind him just in time, and found a tall 
man rushing forward and swiping at the sound of him. He 
lost his nerve, hurled his spade a yard wide at his antagonist, 
and whirled about and fled, fairly yelling as he dodged another. 

He was panic-stricken. He ran furiously to and fro, 
dodging when there was no need to dodge, and in his anxiety 
to see on every side of him at once, stumbling. For a moment 
he was down and they heard his fall. Far away in the cir- 
cumferential wall a little doorway looked like heaven, and he 
set off in a wild rush for it. He did not even look round at 
his pursuers until it was gained, and he had stumbled across 
the bridge, clambered a little way among the rocks, to the 
surprise and dismay of a young llama, who went leaping out 
of sight, and lay down sobbing for breath. 
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And so his coup d’état came to an end. 

He stayed outside the wall of the valley of; the Blind for 
two nights and days without food or shelter, and meditated 
upon the unexpected. During these meditations he repeated 
very frequently and always with a profounder note of derision 
the exploded proverb: “In the Country of the Blind the One- 
Eyed Man is King.” He thought chiefly of ways of fighting 
and conquering these people, and it grew clear that for him 
no practicable way was possible. He had no weapons, and 
now it would be hard to get one. 

The canker of civilization had got to him even in Bogota, 
and he could not find it in himself to go down and assassinate 
a blind man. Of course, if he did that, he might then dictate 
terms on the threat of assassinating them all. But—sooner or 
later he must sleep! .. . 

He tried also to find food among the pine trees, to be com- 
fortable under pine boughs while the frost fell at night, and— 
with less confidence—to catch a llama by artifice in order to 
try to kill it—perhaps by hammering it with a stone—and so 
finally, perhaps, to eat some of it. But the Ilamas had a doubt 
of him and regarded him with distrustful brown eyes, and 
spat when he drew near. Fear came on him the second day 
and fits of shivering. Finally he crawled down to the wall 
of the Country of the Blind and tried to make terms. He 
crawled along by the stream, shouting, until two blind men 
came out to the gate and talked to him. 

“T was mad,” he said. “But I was only newly made.” 

They said that was better. 

He told them he was wiser now, and repented of all he 
had done. 

Then he wept without intention, for he was very weak 
and ill now, and they took that as a favorable sign. 

They asked him if he still thought he could “see.” 

“No,” he said. ‘That was folly. The word means nothing 
—less than nothing!” 

They asked him what was overhead. 

“About ten times the height of a man there is a roof above 
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the world—of rock—and very, very smooth.” ... He burst 
again into hysterical tears. “Before you ask me any more, — 
give me food or I shall die.” 

He expected dire punishments, but these blind people were 
capable of toleration. They regarded his rebellion as but one 
more proof of his general idiocy and inferiority; and after 
they had whipped him they appointed him to do the simplest 
and heaviest work they had for anyone to do, and he, seeing 
no other way of living, did submissively what he was told. 

He was ill for some days, and they nursed him kindly. That 
refined his submission. But they insisted on his lying in the 
dark, and that was a great misery. And blind philosophers 
came and talked to him of the wicked levity of his mind, and 
reproved him so impressively for his doubts about the lid of 
rock that covered their comic casserole that he almost doubted 
whether indeed he was not the victim of hallucination in not 
seeing it overhead. 

So Nunez became a citizen of the Country of the Blind, and 
these people ceased to be a generalized people and became in- 
dividualities and familiar to him, while the world beyond the 
mountains became more and more remote and unreal. There 
was Yacob, his master, a kindly man when not annoyed; there 
was Pedro, Yacob’s nephew; and there was Medina-saroté, who 
was the youngest daughter of Yacob. She was little esteemed 
in the world of the blind, because she had a clear-cut face, 
and lacked that satisfying, glossy smoothness that is the blind 
man’s ideal of feminine beauty; but Nunez thought her beau- 
tiful at first, and presently the most beautiful thing in the 
whole creation. Her closed eyelids were not sunken and red 
after the common way of the valley, but lay as though they 
might open again at any moment; and she had long eyelashes, 
which were considered a grave disfigurement. And her voice 
was strong, and did not satisfy the acute hearing of the valley 
swains. So that she had no lover. 

There came a time when Nunez thought that, could he 
win her, he would be resigned to live in the valley for all the 
rest of his days. 
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He watched her; he sought opportunities of doing her little 
services, and presently he found that she observed him. Once 
at a rest-day gathering they sat side by side in the dim star- 
light, and the music was sweet. His hand came upon hers 
and he dared to clasp it. Then very tenderly she returned his 
pressure. And one day, as they were at their meal in the 
darkness, he felt her hand very softly seeking him, and as it 
chanced the fire leapt then and he saw the tenderness of her 
face. 

He sought to speak to her. 

He went to her one day when she was sitting in the summer 
moonlight spinning. The light made her a thing of silver and 
mystery. He sat down at her feet and told her he loved her, 
and told her how beautiful she seemed to him. He had a 
lover’s voice, he spoke with a tender reverence that came near 
to awe, and she had never before been touched by adoration. 
She made him no definite answer, but it was clear his words 
pleased her. 

After that he talked to her whenever he could take an 
opportunity. The valley became the world for him, and the 
world beyond the mountains where men lived in sunlight 
seemed no more than a fairy tale he would some day pour into 
her ears. Very tentatively and timidly he spoke to her of 
sight. 

Sight seemed to her the most poetical of fancies, and she 
listened to his description of the stars and the mountains and 
her own sweet white-lit beauty as though it was a guilty 
indulgence. She did not believe, she could only half under- 
stand, but she was mysteriously delighted, and it seemed te 
him that she completely understood. 

His love lost its awe and took courage. Presently he was 
for demanding her of Yacob and the elders in marriage, but 
she became fearful and delayed. And it was one of her elder 
sisters who first told Yacob that Medina-saroté and Nunez 
were in love. 

There was from the first very great opposition to the mar- 
riage of Nunez and Medina-saroté; not so much because they 
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valued her as because they held him as being apart, an idiot, 
incompetent thing below the permissible level of a man. Her 
sisters opposed it bitterly as bringing discredit on them all; 
and old Yacob, though he had formed a sort of liking for his 
clumsy, obedient serf, shook his head and said the thing” 
could not be. The young men were all angry at the idea of 
corrupting the race, and one went so far as to revile and strike 
Nunez. He struck back. Then for the first time he found 
an advantage in seeing, even by twilight, and after that fight 
was over no one was disposed to raise a hand against him. 
But they still found his marriage impossible. 

Old Yacob had a tenderness for his last little daughter, and 
was grieved to have her weep upon his shoulder. 

“You see, my dear, he’s an idiot. He has delusions; hé 
can’t do anything right.” 

“I know,” wept Medina-saroté. ‘But he’s better than he 
was. He’s getting better. And he’s strong, dear father, and 
kind—stronger and kinder than any other man in the world. 
And he loves me—and, father, I love him.” 

Old Yacob was greatly distressed to find her inconsolable, 
and besides—what made it more distressing—he liked Nunez 
for many things. So he went and sat in the windowless 
council-chamber with the other elders and watched the trend 
of the talk, and said, at the proper time, ““He’s better than ha 
was. Very likely, some day, we shall find him as sane as 
ourselves.” 

Then afterwards one the elders, who thought deeply, had 
an idea. He was the great doctor among these people, their 
medicine-man, and he had a very philosophical and inventive 
mind, and the idea of curing Nunez of his peculiarities ap- 
pealed to him. One day when Yacob was present he returned 
to the topic of Nunez. 

“I have examined Bogota,” he said, ‘tand the case is clearer 
tome. I think very probably he might be cured.” 

“That is what I have always hoped,” said old Yacob. 

“His brain is affected,” said the blind doctor. 

The elders murmured assent. 
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“Now, what affects it?” 

“Ah!” said old Yacob. 

“This,” said the doctor, answering his own question. ‘Those 
queer things that are called the eyes, and which exist to make 
an agreeable soft depression in the face, are diseased, in the 
case of Bogota, in such a way as to affect his brain. They 
are greatly distended, he has eyelashes, and his eyelids move, 
and consequently his brain is in a state of constant irritation 
and distraction.” 

“Yes?” said old Yacob. “Yes?” 

“And I think I may say with reasonable certainty that, in 
order to cure him completely, all that we need do is a simple 
and easy surgical operation—namely, to remove these irritant 
bodies.” 

“And then he will be sane?” 

“Then he will be perfectly sane, and a quite admirable 
citizen.” 

“Thank Heaven for science!” said old Yacob, and went 
forth at once to tell Nunez of his happy hopes. 

But Nunez’s manner of receiving the good news struck 
him as being cold and disappointing. 

“One might think,” he said, “from the tone you take, that 
you did not care for my daughter.” 

It was Medina-saroté who persuaded Nunez to face the 
blind surgeons. 

‘You do not want me,” he said, “‘to lose my gift of sight?” 

She shook her head. 

“My world is sight.” 

Her head drooped lower. 

“There are the beautiful things, the beautiful little things— 
the flowers, the lichens among the rocks, the lightness and 
softness of a piece of fur, the far sky with its drifting 
down of clouds, the sunsets and the stars. And there is you. 
For you alone it is good to have sight, to see your sweet, 
serene face, your kindly lips, your dear, beautiful hands folded 
together. ... It is these eyes of mine you won, these eyes 
that hold me to you, that these idiots seek. Instead, I must 
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touch you, hear you, and never see you again. I must come 
under that roof of rock and stone and darkness, that horrible 
roof under which your imagination stoops. ... No; you 
would not have me do that?” 

A disagreeable doubt had arisen in him. He stopped, and>. 
left the thing a question. 

“JT wish,” she said, “sometimes She paused. 

**Yes,” said he, a little apprehensively. 

“I wish sometimes—you would not talk like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“IT know it’s pretty—it’s your imagination. I love it, but 
now: 33 

He felt cold. “Now?” he said faintly. 

She sat quite still. 

“You mean—you think—lI should be better, better per- 
haps id 

He was realizing things very swiftly. He felt anger, in- 
deed, anger at the dull course of fate, but also sympathy for 
her lack of understanding—a sympathy near akin to pity. 

Dear,” he said, and he could see by her whiteness how 
intensely her spirit pressed against the things she could not say. 
He put his arms about her, he kissed her ear, and they sat 
for a time in silence. 

“If I were to consent to this?” he said at last, in a voice 
that was very gentle. 

She flung her arms about him, weeping wildly. ‘Oh, if 
you would,” she sobbed, “if only you would!” 

For a week before the operation that was to raise him from 
his servitude and inferiority to the level of a blind citizen, 
Nunez knew nothing of sleep, and all through the warm sunlit 
hours, while the others slumbered happily, he sat brooding or — 
wandered aimlessly, trying to bring his mind to bear on his 
dilemma. He had given his anewer, he had given his consent, 
and still he was not sure. And at last work-time was over, 
the sun rose in splendor over the golden crests, and his last — 
day of vision began for him. He had a few minutes with 
Medina-saroté before she went apart to sleep. : 
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“To-morrow,” he said, “I shall see no more.” 

“Dear heart!” she answered, and pressed his hands with all 
her strength. 

“They will hurt you but little,” she said; “and you are 
going through this pain—you are going through it, dear lover, 
for me. . . . . Dear, if a woman’s heart and life can do it, I 
will repay you. My dearest one, my dearest with the tender 
voice, I will repay.” 

He was drenched in pity for himself and her. 

He held her in his arms, and pressed his lips to hers, and 
looked on her sweet face for the last time. ‘‘Good-bye!” he 
whispered at that dear sight, “good-bye!” 

And then in silence he turned away from her. 

She could hear his slow retreating footsteps, and something 
in the rhythm of them threw her into a passion of weeping. 

He had fully meant to go to a lonely place where the 
meadows were beautiful with white narcissus, and there remain 
until the hour of his sacrifice should come, but as he went 
he lifted up his eyes and saw the morning, the morning like 
an angel in golden armor, marching down the steeps.... 

It seemed to him that before this splendor he, and this 
blind world in the valley, and his love, and all, were no more 
than a pit of sin. 

He did not turn aside as he had meant to do, but went on, 
and passed through the wall of the circumference and out upon 
the rocks, and his eyes were always upon the sunlit ice and 
snow. 

He saw their infinite beauty, and his imagination soared over 
them to the things beyond he was now to resign for ever. 

He thought of that great free world he was parted from, 
the world that was his own, and he had a vision of those 
further slopes, distance beyond distance, with Bogota, a place 
of multitudinous stirring beauty, a glory by day, a luminous 
mystery by night, a place of palaces and fountains and statues 

and white houses, lying beautifully in the middle distance. He 
thought how for a day or so one might come down through 
passes, drawing ever nearer and nearer to its busy streets and 
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ways. He thought of the river journey, day by day, from 
great Bogota to the still vaster world beyond, through towns 
and villages, forest and desert places, the rushing river day, 
by day, until its banks receded and the big steamers came 
splashing by, and one had reached the sea—the limitless sea, 
with its thousand islands, its thousands of islands, and its ships 
seen dimly far away in their incessant journeyings round and 
about that greater world. And there, unpent by mountains, 
one saw the sky—the sky, not such a disc as one saw it here, 
but an arch of immeasurable blue, a deep of deeps in which 
the circling stars were floating... . 

His eyes scrutinized the great curtain of the mountains 
with a keener inquiry. 

For example, if one went so, up that gully and to that 
chimney there, then one might come out high among those 
stunted pines that ran round in a sort of shelf and rose still 
higher and higher as it passed above the gorge. And then? 
That talus might be managed. Thence perhaps a climb might 
be found to take him up to the precipice that came below 
the snow; and if that chimney failed, then, another farther 
to the east might serve his purpose better. And then? Then 
one would be out upon the amber-lit snow there, and halfway 
up to the crest of those beautiful desolations. 

He glanced back at the village, then turned right round 
and regarded it steadfastly. 

He thought of Medina-saroté, and she had become small 
and remote. 

He turned again towards the mountain wall, down which 
the day had come to him. 

Then very circumspectly he began to climb. 

When sunset came he was no longer climbing, but he was 
far and high. He had been higher, but he was still very high. 
His clothes were torn, his limbs were blood-stained, he was 
bruised in many places, but he lay as if he were at his cast 
and there was a smile on his face. 

From where he rested the valley seemed as if it were in a 
pit and nearly a mile below. Already it was dim with haze 
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and shadow, though the mountain summits around him were 
things of light and fire. The mountain summits around him 
were things of light and fire, and the little details of the rocks 


wear at hand were drenched with subtle beauty—a vein of 


green mineral piercing the grey, the flash of crystal faces 


here and there, a minute, minutely-beautiful orange lichen 


close beside his face. ‘There were deep mysterious shadows 
in the gorge, blue deepening into purple, and purple into a 
luminous darkness, and overhead was the illimitable vastness 
of the sky. But he heeded these things no longer, but lay 
quite inactive there, smiling as if he were satisfied merely to 
have escaped from the valley of the Blind in which he had 
thought to be King. 


The glow of the sunset passed, and the night came, and still 
he lay peacefully contented under the cold clear stars. 
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